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Two Women Preach a Sermon 


POPUP MORO ROE OOO) 


To the Readers of THE SIGN, 
My dear Friends: 


aE 


I have preached many sermons and have heard many more. The best ser-=- 
mon I ever heard was preached by two old women who didn't know they were 
preaching. I was the sole hearer. 


They came to me one morning as I was leaving the confessional 
during a mission in a New England tovn. Very humbly they asked: "Father, 
is it necessary to hear Mass every day in order to make the Mission right?" 


I told them that they should come to Mass if they could, but 
that if it were impossible for them to come they could gain the mission 
indulgences by attending the other services. 


They could not come to Mass for their working hours were from 
two till nine in the morning, during which time they were engaged in scrub-=- 
bing on their knees the floors of a shoe-factory. 


I asked them their age and learned that one was sixty-two and 
the other sixty-five. They were widows with married sons and daughters 
who, it seems, had as much as they could do to look after their own families 
and could not help their mothers. 


I felt heart-sorry for them and expressed my sympathy. It was 
then they preached their great sermon. Here it is: "It is hard, Father. But 
God is good. 











Those women were old, and still they must work on for their daily 
bread. They were not educated. Their poverty was evident in their shabby 
clothes. Life had dealt roughly with them. 


But they were very dear to God. They took cheerfully their hard lot 
as a dispensation of His providence, and offered the long, weary, back- 
breaking hours of scrubbing as a penance for the sins of their past. 


Their sermon was very short but very strong because it was re-enforced 
by their own example. I hope it did me some good. It will do you some good. 
So I pass it to you. 


God is good. He has not made us to forget us. It is His hand that 
fashions our cross. By carrying that cross patiently we can do a real pen- 
ance. 








Faithfully yours in Christ, 


Dp Nardh Nivel Of 
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Current Fact and Comment 


WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 


HE remarkable demonstration of loyalty and 
sorrow elicited by the untimely death of our 
late President is unmatched in the history 
of our country. It was largely prompted by 

the appeal of Mr. Harding’s character. While he was 
not noted for the physical strenuousness of Theodore 
Roosevelt or the mental acumen of Woodrow Wilson, 
his genial personality and wide human sympathies 
endeared him to the great American heart. He was 
vidvidly conscious of the responsibility attaching to 
his high office. He held it as a sacred trust to be ac- 
counted for to the people and to Almighty God. His 
physicians assure us that his death was hastened by 
much over-work. This fact gives added significance to 
some words he spoke three days before taking the oath 

ffice : 

have loved the story of Christ. You can bring it home 
to every man. Every man has his Gethsemane. Every man 
has his cross. And the measure of his manhood is how he 
bears it. Some fall under it, some die under it. But the 
man who performs a service in life never fails to live again. 


A WOMAN ON FEMINISM 


RS. GINA LOMBROSO (Ferrero) has stirred the 
wrath of the feminists and caused them to com- 
plain of her attempt to set back the movement 

so far advanced by Mrs. Catts, Mrs. Pankhurst and 
others for the uplift of women. Her critics have 
taken alarm at the claim that it was her book, “The 
Soul of Woman,” that was responsible for the defeat 
of woman suffrage in France. In their resentment they 
resort to calling Dr. Lombroso a medievalist, aye, an 
antediluvian, and to claim that hers is only a voice out 
of the Old World with its peculiarly unchanged social 


structure and traditions. And they assert naively that 
her theories are leagues away from what Wells (!) 
envisages for us and not good enough to represent our 
present humanity at its best. As a matter of fact, 
Dr. Lombroso does not contend against the uplift of 
woman nor against her equality with man on all planes. 
She is convinced that feminism would not exist at all 
were it not for man’s mental and moral abandonment 
of woman. Many might not consider the Apostle 
St. Paul so arbitrary in his classification of woman 
after hearing this author, herself a doctor of letters 
and of medicine, drawing her fearless conclusions 
from the instincts and soul endowments of the gentle 
sex. 

While man is egocentric, woman is alterocentric, cen- 
tering her feelings, her enjoyment, her ambition, on some- 
thing or some person outside herself, usually some one 
whom she loves and by whom she wants to be loved. 
Because of woman’s mission in the world and the aptitude 
which this mission creates in all women, it is right that 
woman should live in a condition of “subjugation,” that 
she should “obey” man, that she should not have the same 
rights as man and that her position in society should be 
less important than man’s. . . . You [addressing the young] 
are not the first generation to try to break away from 
the past, but always—after having satisfied her ambitions 
and interests, attained independence, wealth, fame and 
honor—woman has withdrawn, disguised, from the general 
competition, realizing that she has been pursuing a shadow 
and neglecting to satisfy the cravings of her heart... . 
Since we are women we are inevitably inferior to men, just 
as we would be inferior to horses if we were expected to 
live up to a standard set for horses. ... It is because for 
a woman, love is devotion that this feeling is so early born 
in her heart. For man, love is an eminently selfish senti- 
ment. He seeks it in pleasure, help and consolation, be- 
cause he must reserve the little altruism that nature has 
granted him for the eternal mission that nature has con- 
fided to him. If he were so absorbed by love as woman 
is, his outward life, with its very wide intellectual and social 
interests, would suffer. 
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ANOTHER SIGN 


E have discovered a namesake, not so big al- 
though older than we, The Sign, an Anglican 
monthly published in England, and “not 

ashamed to confess the faith of Christ crucified.” 

Dwelling on the persevering trust that should be 
the basis of our supplications to God a writer in this 
contemporary says: 

“There is a profound saying of the medieval mystic 
Eckhart: ‘God speaks one word, but we hear two.’ The 
second voice is our echo; it makes God speak in our own 
language, and promises the fulfillment of our early selfish 
hopes. These are the promises which we think God has 
made to us, but which are in reality not good enough to be 
true, and which we have gradually and probably painfully 
to outgrow, as we are able little by little to understand the 
truth. 

“This was the lesson which the Jews had found so diffi- 
cult to learn, but which had become clear to the writer of 
Hebrews through the Cross of Christ. In its light he saw 
that the whole histor, of the Jewish people showed how 
hope must often die to live; how it must again and again 
surrender its fairest dreams, springing up after bitter dis- 
appointment; and that this is no accident, still less a sign 
of God’s disapproval: it is a necessary part of our proba- 
tion; it is the will of God, Who provides ‘some better thing,’ 
something which some day, though not yet, we shall know 
to be better than what we hoped for or desired at first.” 

We came to the last page of our copy without 
finding a single dark insinuation against the Church, 
but there in the query corner, someone has asked 
whether the Bible is wrong about scientific subjects, 
and he is warned to “keep away from the theories 
taught by the Jesuits and Puritans—the two extremes 
—in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries!” 


NONE SO BLIND 


ANCY the curtain rising on a sidewalk scene 
near this office on an evening a few summers 
ago. Among the children gleefully romping to 

the strains of a street organ there is one of distinctive 
charm and grace. A famous producer halts upon 
the scene. And thus you have a very usual prelude to 
a familiar type of romance. In this true story there 
was rapid ascent from lowly station to fame, culminat- 
ing in the highest goal of the average American girl’s 
ambition—to be starred in the films. Recently the 
telegraph announced the quite usual anticlimax. Our 
star has eloped and become the bride of a man twice 
her age and already twice divorced. 

Surely even the little neighbors who once romped 
with her on the streets of the Palisades and who after- 
wards flocked to admire her filmed exploits (“passed 
by the censors” as morally wholesome) sense the 
tragedy in this real episode of her own life. 

The stage is supposed to portray the intrigues of 
passion, the fickleness and selfishness of the human 


heart and to reveal the pitfalls of a society without 
conscience. Its lessons should primarily affect the 
players themselves, and particularly should women 
among them learn how not to let the hallucinations of 
human love lead them into wrong appraisals of male 
character. With the experience thus intimately ac- 
quired it is incomprehensible how any woman of supe- 
rior talent and charm can deliberately cast her lot with 
one who has already twice failed in life’s most serious 
venture . 


THE KLAN AT ITS PEAK 


HE shamelessness of bigotry is again revealed 
in its widespread affiliation with the Klan de- 
spite the scandalous charges against the high 

officers of the latter and despite all protests from 

fairer minds among non-Catholics. Even at the south- 

ern headquarters, whither flows the greater share of the 

proceeds from the sale of ghostly regalia, amazem 
is expressed at the discovery of so many soft victiyf 

and at the ready response to the contemptible appeal 

to bigotry. 

When the Klan has rounded up the last of these 
myopic minds there will still be a safe preponderance 
of real Americans firmly opposed to their methods and 
purpose. Despairing of success with fair and constitu- 
tional means, the organization will have to resort to the 
means familiar to it, which are admittedly those of 
the coward and of the “terror that creepeth in the 
night.” A danger lies in retaliation. It is conceivable 
that a large body of citizenry, attacked from the dark 
in its judicial and proprietary rights and threatened 
in like manner with physical harm, will not display 
uniform patience. Idle threats are indecorous, but the 
Klan should seriously reflect that whatever facility 
or protection it secures from its masked methods can 
be secured likewise by any who might choose to 
reprisals, and that its members, their persons, dd) 
homes, their temples, are just as vulnerable in the dark. 
All the world has witnessed how fiercely if not tem- 
perately an Irishman can love his country. According 
to all precedents the Klan is due to wane. We sin- 
cerely trust that such dissolution will start before the 
time for reprisals is reached. 


ELECTRICITY TO THE RESCUE 
HE great tide of industrialism has long swung 
in the flood bearing from farm, village and 
small town the populations that must work to 
live and massing them in the cities with their ever in- 
creasing problems of lodging and maintenance. As it 
has been seriously proposed to add cows and hogs to 
the menageries in several large cities on the assump- 
tion that there were grown children there who had never 
seen these animals in real life, we may infer how 
thorough has been the absorption of the present gen- 
eration in metropolitan environment. Not to dwell upon 
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the physical and even the social deterioration conse- 
quent upon such congestion, the moral consequences 
should be a cause of deep concern. We refer to but 
one phase of the evil drawn from the contrast between 
city and rural parishes and in view of the requirement 
that “the good pastor knows his sheep” and especially 
that he promptly discover those that stray from the 
flock. We may reasonably suspect that much of the 
leakage reported in our Catholic population is due to 
lack of contact with the shifting populations of our 
crowded cities. 

Therefore, we welcome the prognostication that 
the tide of industrialism will soon slacken. Electricity 
will achieve this though it be only gradually. Hitherto 
it was found more economical to haul coal to the dis- 
tant centres of manufacture and this has been the 
cause of the gradual derangement of population. En- 
gineers are now successfully transmitting currents of 
huge voltage over many hundreds of miles. And it is 

@u°° to generate these currents where the coal is 
ned, saving transportation, or, more economically 
still, through the harnessing of the water power that 
has been scarcely developed at all. It is easy thus to 
visualize the whole country affected by a redistribu- 
tion of industry served by energy so cheap that the 
distinguished Steinmetz is confident that it will not 


pay to install meters. 
{2 stricter guards upon the seal of Confession. 
They affect not so much the secrecy surround- 
ing the penitent, already adequately safeguarded, as 
general allusions and the most indirect references. 
While the Church thus jealously guards the privacy 
surrounding this sacrament, she insists that the sinner 
@: no sacrifice in order to be sincere in his sorrow 


“TELLING IT OUT” 
ECENT regulations of the Church have set 


his purpose of amendment. To that end she pro- 
es every inducement. Following reconciliation 
with God there is a secondary end of the Sacrament of 
Penance—ease and relief for the conscience. Con- 
science, burdened with sin, seeks that relief by telling 
it out. Thus God has adapted the procedure of this 
sacrament to the craving of our sinful nature as Car- 
dinal Newman describes it with his wonted charm: 
How many are the souls in distress, anxiety, or loneli- 
ness, whose one need is to find a being to whom they can 
pour out their feelings unheard by the world? Tell them 
out they must; they cannot tell them out to those whom 
they see every hour. They want to tell them and not to 
tell them; and they want to tell them out, yet be as if 
they be not told: they wish to tell them to one who is 
strong enough to bear them, yet not too strong.to despise 
them. . . How many a Protestant’s heart would leap 
et the news of such a benefit, putting aside all distinct 
iceas of a sacramental ordinance, or of a grant of pardon 
and the conveyance of grace! If there is a heavenly idea 
in the Catholic Church . . . surely, next after the Blessed 
Sacrament, Confession is such. And such is it ever found 
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in fact,—the very act of kneeling, the low and contrite 
voice, the sign of the Cross hanging, so to say, over the 
head bowed low, and the words of peace and blessing. Oh, 
what a soothing charm is there which the world can 
neither give nor take away . . when the penitent at 
length arises, his God reconciled to him, his sins rolled 
away forever! 


A FIELD FOR ADVERTISING 


T the convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World there was a department of 
Church advertising. It was addressed by Fred- 

erick E. Potter of London. He had qualified with a 
long career as a Methodist lay preacher and as an ad- 
vertising agent. For church publicity he favored bill- 
posting, announcements in hotels, apartments, stores, 
depots, etc., the message always being clear, easy to 
understand and dignified. He did not spare criticism 
of the jazz style of sermon announcements conveying 
no more meaning to a stranger than the theme of the 
latest popular song. 

Mr. Potter described the results of the publicity 
employed by the biggest Church agency of its kind, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. Its income for 
the last fiscal year exceeded $1,500,000, while it issued 
8,679,384 volumes in the same period. Another re- 
ligious organization, it was stated, had commenced the 
publication of 40,000,000 pamphlets for propaganda 
purposes. 

So long as Protestant propaganda confines itself 
to the presentation of some form of Christianity we 
may wish it a full meed of success. Due mostly to the 
disintegrating principles of Protestantism the church- 
going population of this country has now dwindled to 
a minority. To the majority of our countrymen the 
Cross of Christ is as vague an object as it was to the 
Greeks and Romans before the Apostles issued forth 
to preach it. Let Protestantism make amends by using 
its stupendous material organization to revive interest 
among the indifferent and to reclaim our modern 
pagans. All unconsciously it will thus bring thousands 
within admiring view of the City of God and within 
reach of the true fountains of saving grace. 


© (See cover). The occasion has been rightly 
honored by an Encyclical Letter from our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XI., in which he fittingly extols the holy 
life and marvelous learning of the Angel of the Schools 
and points out his unique glory. 

The saint’s life did not reach beyond forty-eight 
years. It was a life simply crowded with preaching, 
teaching and writing. St. Thomas was no recluse or 
obscure professor. He was preeminently a man of 
action. He was known to every centre of learning and 


THE ANGELIC DOCTOR 


HIS year marks the sixth hundredth anniversary 
of the canonization of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
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culture of his day. He had visited them all. He was 
so well known, in fact, either personally or through his 
writings that, as Mandonnet says, “he had divided the 
learned world into two parts—his disciples and his 
adversaries. He was either admired or attacked: no 
one ignored him.” 

Even in these days of strenuous activity one 
marvels how he found time to write the elaborate 
volumes of philosophy and theology which form a 
great portion of our Catholic heritage. These have 
served for six centuries as a very bulwark against the 
assaults of heresy, schism and atheism. As a defender 
of Catholic truth, the Church owes more to St. Thomas 
Aquinas than to any other of her children. 

It was the unshaken doctrine of St. Thomas that 
served as a solid foot-hold in the convulsed Christen- 
dom of two centuries that ended in the apostasy of 
nearly the half of Europe. Intellectually, socially and 
morally, the world to-day is as afflicted as it was in 
the early fourteenth century. Thoughtful men every- 
where are looking for something stable and construc- 
tive. The Holy Father insistently appeals for the 
method, doctrine and principles of St. Thomas which 
are as fresh and valid now as they were in his own 
time. 


IN THE WAKE OF CONTROVERSY 


HE storm of controversy that whirled round a 
few figures in the Protestant ministry a short 
time ago has subsided. This particular flare- 

up of error revealed a couple of recalcitrant occupants 
of prominent pulpits experimenting with private judg- 
ment upon basic dogmas of the Christian religion. The 
modernists rallied round them seizing the opportunity 
to review for the public whatever new evidence their 
critical industry may have accumulated subversive of 
old beliefs since they last prominently held the stage. 
In the retrospect we recall that they presented no new 
discoveries either in the subjects controverted or in 
the arguments purporting to sustain them. But we 
may inquire what is the aftermath? 

On the one hand, are these ministers of religion 
pleased with the general effect upon adolescent minds 
and half-educated people of their bold and gratuitous 
views of man’s origin and destiny and of the purpose 
of Christ in the Incarnation and Redemption. That 
they could yield so much to historical and scientific 
appearances and yet retain their denominational com- 
missions was a cause of general astonishment. While 
capable of such inconsistency it is conceivable that they 
do not realize the far-reaching effects of their endless 
compromising. 

On the other hand it is quite possible that the 
aforesaid controversy left good results in its 
wake. Within the Protestant organization itself 
there resulted a definite division with those tenaciously 
clinging to the old beliefs willing to be distinguished 


as Fundamentals. Their own attitude of mind squares 
with the aphorism of President Coolidge: “Don’t hesi- 
tate to be as reactionary as the multiplication table.” 
If on second thought they realize that their foundations 
are really not as stable as the multiplication table, they 
at least are in a position where honest inquiry will 
direct them to where that certitude can be found. 

It is further possible that many upon whose at- 
tention that controversy was thrust, drifters, denom- 
inationally unclassified, yet not without soul-yearning 
and religious instincts, discerned the weakness in the 
modernist attack, consisting almost entirely of assev- 
erations and the wearisome rehearsal of old errors. 
Alfred Noyes makes such as these say 
No faith I hurl against you, no fact to freeze your sneers; 

Only the doubt you taught me to weld in the fires of youth 

Leaps to my hand like the flaming sword of nineteen 
hundred years 

The sword of the high God’s answer, O Pilate, what.-< 

truth? i) 


I will go back to my home and look at the wayside flowers, 
And hear from the wayside cabins the sweet old hymns 
again, 
Where Christ holds out His arms in the quiet evening hours, | 
And the light of the chapel porches broods on _ the 
peaceful lane. 


LITERARY DISHONESTY 


IOVANNI PAPINI’S Life of Christ has had a 
Gg remarkable sale not only in Europe but also in 
America. The English translation made by 
Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher and published by Har- 
court, Brace & Co., of New York, has reached a cir- 
culation approximating 80,000. Competent critics 
admit that Mrs. Fisher has given us an idiomatic trans- 
lation. It is to be regretted, however, that she to 
certain liberties with the original which must ny) 
sarily detract from the value of her translation. e 
deliberately omitted certain passages which clearly 
bring out the author’s Catholic Faith, notably his rev- 
erence for the Pope as the successor of St. Peter, and 
the Vicar of Christ. One would never gather from the 
translation that Papini is to-day as fervent a Catholic 
as he was a vehement atheist a few years ago. Ina 
recent letter to an American friend, Papini states that 
he gave no permission for any parts of his work to be 
cut out and that Mrs. Fisher took unwarranted liberties 
in her translation. We suppose that she would be very 
much surprised were we to charge her with downright 
dishonesty, but, candidly, we can find no other term 
with which to express our sentiments. Her action is 
of a piece with the non-Catholic editors and publishers 
who have mutilated the beautiful hymns of Father 
Faber in adapting them to Protestant services and 
have shamelessly omitted the fourth book of the /mi- 
tation of Christ because in it Thomas a Kempis has 
set forth the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. 





Is Science Opposed To Religion? 


By REGINALD LuMMER, C.P. 


AITH is a belief in the word or testament of 
another who tells us something we cannot 
see or understand. It implies a confidence 
in the knowledge and truthfulness of others. 

The more they manifest their knowledge and truth- 
fulness, the more surely we believe in them and their 
statements. When our faith is in the human, natural 
knowledge, truthfulness, and statements of men, it is 
a human, natural faith. When it is in the revelations 
of God, Who knows all things and cannot err, it is 
divine and supernatural. 


Divine, supernatural faith “is an act of the under- 
. ding, adhering to divine truth by command of the 
1, which is moved by the grace of God.” (St. 
Thomas Aquinas.) In an act of divine faith there is 
a co-operation of the human understanding and human 
will with the supernatural grace of God. It is called 
a gift of God; because it depends on the grace of God, 
which enlightens the mind to see the truth, and moves 
the will to accept it. Faith is the finite reason of man 
obeying the infinite reason or word of God. It reveals 
truths of the supernatural order. It adds light to the 
truths of the natural order. It dispells much darkness 
from the mind; and moves the will towards God, 
“Revelation is a telescope through which reason looks 
up to heaven.” 


Men who have knowledge and speak truthfully 
justly claim our respect for their statements. God, 
Who has infinite knowledge and speaks with infallible 

thfulness, justly claims and demands our faith in 
e revelations and statements, and justly punishes 
those who refuse to believe in Him. “He that believ- 
eth not, shall be condemned.” (Matt. 16-16). “He 
that believeth not, is already judged, because he be- 
lieveth not in the name of the only begotten Son of 
God.” (John 3-18). 

The truths of faith and the teachings of science 
often appear to clash and contradict each other, but 
there is no real contradiction between true faith and 
true science. The clash and contradiction are only be- 
tween those who have not the true faith or do not fully 
understand its teachings, and those who are false or 
very limited in their science. Great scientists and 
great theologians seldom clash and quarrel. The con- 
troversy and contradiction are generally carried on 
between popular writers with only a limited superficial 
knowledge of the truths and limits of faith and science. 

True faith and true science cannot contradict each 
other: because truth cannot contradict truth. The 
truth discovered by men cannot contradict the truth 


revealed by God. If writers on faith and science 
quarrel and fight, we may be sure that they do not 
fully understand the subject in dispute. If a scientist 
contradicts the revelations of God, we may be sure 
that he does not fully understand the meaning of the 
revelation, or that his science is not yet full and true 
in all details. God is the source of all truth, and all 
that we learn of it, whether by faith or science, must 
agree. The Vatican Council in the “Constitution on 
Catholic Faith” says: “There never can be any real 
discrepancy between reason and faith; since the same 
God, Who reveals mysteries, has bestowed the light 
of reason on the human mind; and God cannot deny 
Himself, nor can truth ever contradict truth. The ap- 
pearance of such a contradiction is mainly due, either 
to the dogmas of faith not having been understood and 
expounded according to the mind of the Church, or to 
the inventions of opinion having been taken for the 
verdict of reason.” The quarrel between the Roman 
Index and Galileo about the Copernican theory was 
caused, not by true faith or true science, but by a false 
interpretation of some passages of Holy Scripture. 
Neither divine faith, nor the infallibility of Pope and 
Church was involved in the controversy. They lost 
nothing by the triumph of the great Catholic scientist. 


RUE faith and true science are not opposed; be- 

cause their spheres and objects are not the 

same. Scientists and theologians do not dis- 
pute and wrangle so long as they deal with their 
own subjects within their proper territory. No scientist 
has ever been condemned by the Church, until he left 
the region of science and trespassed on that of 
theology. 

Sir Bertram Windle says that the Methodology 
of Science “consists in the observation of natural facts 
by the use of the unaided or aided senses and by ex- 
periments of all kinds,—of the classification of the 
facts thus laid hold upon,—and, finally, of the codi- 
fication of the laws which seem to guide the operations 
of nature. Science does not cover the whole field of 
nature.” (The Church and Science, page 7). Sir 
Oliver Lodge in an address to the British Association 
said: “Some of the best things are, by abstraction, 
excluded from Science. . . . Science is systematized 
and metrical knowledge, and in regions where meas- 
urement cannot be applied it has small scope. (Con- 
tinuity page 12). 

Faith goes much farther than science into regions 
beyond the reach of the senses and gives us a knowl- 
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edge of things that cannot be seen, felt, weighed and 
measured—a knowledge of spiritual, supernatural 
things and persons. Virchow, a leader among modern 
scientists, declared: “There cannot be any issue be- 
tween faith and science, for faith and science mutually 
exclude each other; not in the sense that one renders 
the other impossible, or vice versa, but rather that so 
far as science extends faith does not exist, and faith 
begins where science leaves off. It cannot be denied 
that beyond this limit there may be real objects to be 
embraced by faith. It is therefore not the object of 
science to destroy faith, but rather to define the 
boundaries to which knowledge extends, and within 
these establish a uniform system.” 

In the decree of the Vatican Council already 
quoted we read: “Faith and reason are of mutual help 
to each other. By reason, well applied, the founda- 
tions of faith are established, and, in the light of faith, 
the science of theology is built up. Faith on the other 
hand frees and preserves reason from error and en- 
riches it with knowledge.” This mutual existence, 
friendship, and co-operation of faith and science has 
been experienced and expressed not only by theol- 
ogians, but also by great statesmen, scientists and 
professors. 


ASHINGTON said: “Religion is as necessary to 
reason as reason is to religion. The one cannot 
exist without the other. A reasoning being 

would lose his reason in attempting to account for the 
great phenomena of nature, had he not a Supreme 
Being to refer to; and well has it been said, that if 
there had been no God, mankind would have been 
obliged to imagine one.” Professor Dana said: “There 
can be no real conflict between Science and the Bible 
—between Nature and the scriptures—the two books 
of the great Author. Both are revelations made by 
Him to man.” Sir David Brewster said: “If the God 
of revelation is most appropriately worshipped in the 
temple of religion, the God of nature may be equally 
honored in the temple of science.” “Science ever has 
been, and ever must be the safeguard of religion.” 

Dr. O. W. Holmes said: “As knowledge advances, 
science ceases to scoff at religion; and religion ceases 
to frown on science. The hour of mockery by one, 
and of reproof by the other, is passing away. Hence- 
forth they will dwell together in unity and good will.” 
Professor Agassiz said: “Every scientific truth goes 
through three stages. First, people say it conflicts 
with the Bible. Next, they said it had been discovered 
before. Lastly they say they always believed it.” 
Professor Henry said: “The person who thinks there 
can be any real conflict between science and religion 
must be either very young in science, or very ignorant 
in religion.” 

Someone has well said: “Science springs from a 
man’s yearning for beauty. Religion springs from a 
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man’s yearning for love. As truth, beauty and love 
are in harmony, so are science, art, and religion. I 
conflict arises they are the result of ignorance anc 
passion.” Professor Simpson said: “However much 
the priestlings of science may prate against the Bible, 
the high priests of science are in accord with Chris- 
tianity.” 


HAT there is no real conflict between faith and 
science can be proved not only by logic, but 
also by living facts. Many men of great science 

have much faith, and many men of great faith have 
much science. Some of these have already been men- 
tioned. Poggendorf in 1863 published a list of 8,847 
scientists of fame, 862 of these, or nearly ten per 
cent of the whole number, were found to. be Catholic 
priests. At the beginning of this century Australia 
had three priests famous for science. The best author- 
ity there on seismology was Father Piggot, S.J., Y 
best authority on wireless telegraphy was Fa 
Shaw, M.S.S.H., and the best authority on geology 
and mineralogy was Father Milne Curran. 


Professor Rousselot, a Catholic priest, who ‘“‘made | 
the deaf speak and silenced the German cannon,” has | 
just been highly honored in Paris for his science of | 
acoustics, by which he taught the deaf to speak cor- 
rectly and enabled the French soldiers to locate and 
destroy German cannon and submarines during the 
war. The Abbe Moigno, a French priest who died in | 
1884, wrote many scientific works, and became the 
most illustrious scholar of the age. 


Of him M. Dumas, Secretary of the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences said that “he had for fifty years 
marched at the head of the scientific movements.” A 
few years before his death he said: “I am seventy- 
three years old. I have read everything. I he 
understood everything, and I have never been trouth) 
with the slightest doubt or temptation against faith.” 


The names of many priests even more illustrious 


than these are found in the history of science. We 
shall now mention some of the most famous laymen 
among scientists. Sir Isaac Newton, a giant among 
scientists, declared: “No science is better attested 
than the religion of the Bible.” Lord Kelvin, who has 
been called “The Napoleon of Science,” and “The 
Prince of Scientists,” asserted that “Science positively 
affirms creative and directive power, which she com- 
pels us to accept as an article of belief... . If you 
think strongly enough, you will be forced by science to 
believe in God, which is the foundation of religion. 
You will find science not antagonistic, but helpful to 
religion. Herschel, the famous astronomer said: “All 
human discoveries seem to be made only for the pur- 
pose of confirming more and more strongly the truths 
that come from on high and are contained in the sacred 
writings. 
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Pasteur, who was “the acknowledged head of the 
greatest chemical movement of the time,” was always 
a devout Catholic. He said: “My many researches 
are precisely the reason why I believe as a Breton 
peasant; and there is no doubt that if I studied more, 
I would believe even as a Breton peasant’s wife.” 
Copernicus, Galileo, Columbus and many more great 
scientists had great faith. 


TILL further proof of the agreement between 
faith and science is found in the frequent con- 
version to the Faith of famous scientists, philos- 

ophers, freethinkers, sceptics, infidels and atheists, 
who once derided and attacked the Faith and the 
Church, to which they were converted. From the con- 
version of St. Paul, St. Justin, Athenagoras, Tertullian, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origin, St. Dionysius, Arno- 
bis, St. Augustine and many more in the early ages of 
soristianity, every century and almost every year has 
nessed the conversion to the Faith of famous men 
who were once its bitter, prejudiced enemies. The 
truths of Christianity are making daily conquests over 
ignorance, prejudice, bigotry, heresy, and paganism. 
Frederick Schlegel, Maine de Biran, Lherminier, 
Augustin Thierry and Jouffroy are but a few of the 


famous converts in modern times. The last years of 
Thierry’s life were spent in a strenuous attempt to 
retract what he had said and written against the Faith 
and Church in which he died. He said to Father 
Graty: “I wish to correct all that I may have written, 
although in good faith, against the Truth. Every day 
and every night I implore God to give me time to 
finish this work.” He died before he finished it. 
Maine de Biran, when converted from a rationalistic 
philosophy, said: “Religion alone solves the problems 
proposed by philosophy.” Jouffroy, the famous psy- 
cologist lost his faith when a youth, and often attacked 
the religion he rejected. He spent his life in the 
study of science and philosophy, and enjoyed the 
friendship of the greatest scholars of his day. With 
age and wisdom he regained the faith he had lost, and 
on his death-bed said to a friend and philosopher at 
his side: “All the systems of philosophy put together 
are not worth one page of our little catechism on 
religion.” Carl Ernest Jarcke a convert, and once pro- 
fessor of jurisprudence in Berlin and Bonn, said to 
Father Stern on his death-bed: “‘When I am dead, say 
to all who will hear, that I found my supreme happi- 
ness in the infallible Roman Catholic Church.” 





Pius XI on St 


HE most noble of human studies is philosophy; 
but in the present order of God’s providence it 
cannot be said to excel every other study since 

it does not cover the whole order of God’s creation. 
In his Summa contra Gentres and in the beginning of 

is Summa Theologica, the Holy Doctor describes an- 
@: order of things above nature and beyond the 

asp of reason, a sphere of which man would have 
had no inkling unless the Divine Goodness had re- 
vealed it to him. There is the region where Faith rules: 
the science of faith is called Theology. And this sci- 
ence will be the more perfect in any one in proportion 
as he is more deeply versed in the doctrines of faith,— 
and the fuller and more perfect will be his faculty for 
philosophizing. There is no doubt that Theology 
reached the apex of its dignity in the works of 
Aquinas, who combined an absolute knowledge of 
divine things with a force of intellect wondrously fitted 
for philosophical argument. Wherefore, both in our 
schools of philosophy and Theology, St. Thomas holds 
the supreme mastership. In Theology there is no 
tegion into which his incredibly fruitful genius has not 
happily penetrated. He was the first to establish 
Apologetics upon a sound and genuine basis: he well 
defined the difference between faith and reason and 
accurately distinguished the natural from the super- 
natural order. The Holy Vatican Council, in declaring 


Thomas Aquinas 


the things that can be naturally known about religion, 
says, that in order to know all things certainly and 
without error some divine revelation was needed; but 
in order to know the mysteries of God, divine revela- 
tion was absolutely necessary; and, in framing its defi- 
nitions, the Council has borrowed from the arguments 
of St. Thomas. Whoever undertakes to defend Chris- 
tian doctrine should adopt this principle of St. Thomas: 
“To give assent to the things of faith even though 
they be above reason is not a sign of shallowness or 
lightmindedness.” He shows that although the things 
of faith are difficult and obscure, nevertheless there 
are obvious and clear reasons why a man should be- 
lieve them and that “he would not believe them unless 
he saw that they ought to be believed.” He further 
adds that faith is not a hindrance or a yoke that en- 
slaves: it is man’s most priceless boon: “faith is the 
beginning within us of eternal life.” 

And since he is so clearly perfect in his theology, 
he gives secure reasons and precepts not only for the 
direction of man’s individual life, but likewise for do- 
mestic and civil society. ... It is to be earnestly 
wished that those who deal with the problems of inter- 
national law might consult Aquinas in their efforts to 
lay the foundation of what is called a League of Na- 
tions. (From the Encyclical of Pius XI on St. Thomas) 





The Coal Commission and a “National Emergency” 


By R. A. McGowan 


HE United States Coal Commission in its 
recent report on anthracite coal charges that 
the operators are monopolists, that they keep 
up the price of coal after the other prices 

have gone down; that their profits are about three times 
as much as they were before the war, and that they 
do not furnish enough anthracite to meet the needs of 
the American people. The Commission, however, does 
not suggest regulation or a new kind of control. It 
recommends as protection to the public a government 
statistical bureau on costs, prices and profits. 

The Commission states that nearly three-fourths 
of the miners make less than $5 a day. In effect, it 
says that few are making more than a decent living. 
It says that the miners’ helpers and laborers are not 
being paid enough and the suggestion is put out that 
they be given more money and better working condi- 
tions. But if ever they strike and the strike is the 
only weapon finally left them to improve their wages 
and working conditions the Commission recommends 
that the President break the strike by proclaiming it 
a National Emergency and running the mines himself. 


Continuous collection of facts may put fear into 


the hearts of the monopolists. It may point clearly 
and persistently to the necessity of further action. But, 
certainly, it is not enough by itself to protect the public 
from such power as the anthracite monopolists exer- 
cise. The Commission says that there is not enough 
knowledge and experience now to tell what further 
should be done. This is probably true. But there is 
no need of waiting indefinitely to collect the knowledge 
and gain the experience required to make the anthra- 
cite industry meet the needs of the public and the 
miners. 


The very fact that the Commission contemplates 
the possibility and even the probability of an anthra- 
cite strike some time in the future and sees in such a 
strike a national emergency is reason enough for fore- 
handed action. The very fact that the Commission 
hesitatingly commends publicity as something that 
may protect the public is reason enough for not de- 
pending upon publicity to curb monopolistic extortion 
in the industry and the underproduction of a public 
necessity. 


The monopolists collect imposing profits and do 
not give us enough coal. These are the facts as given 
by the Commission. The Commission will not say that 
there is profiteering or that the monopolists could re- 
duce their profits because it says that it is not its 
business to find out the value of the anthracite prop- 
erties upon which the reasonableness of profits is to 


be decided. Still, we will not know whether their 
profits can be justly reduced and the price of anthra- 
cite lowered unless we make some judgment of the 
value of the coal properties. What value should be 
placed on the coal properties and what profits are 
reasonable become the very nub of this question. 

A monopoly of a standard product, the total sup- 
ply of which can be sold at a good price every year, 
cannot be valued as ordinary businesses are. Profits 
in the past are no index of its just value for it is a 
monopoly and the profits may be inflated. The cost 
of production cannot be considered because the coal 
cannot be reproduced. 


HE anthracite miners have offered a method of 
valuation. They propose that the anthracite 
properties be valued at a basis which will give 

all of the owners six per cent on their actual invest- 
ment through the time of their ownership. This 
would mean writing up the investment of those who 
have not made six per cent every year up to this time 
and writing down the investment of those who have at 
any time made more than six'per cent. It would ne- 
cessitate complete financial reorganization of the coal 
companies and the distribution of the stock on the new 
basis. Those who made more than six per cent in any 
year on the money invested would have this amount 
deducted from the stock value. Those who made less 
than six per cent in any one year would have the 
amount added. Every investor would get six per cent. 

This takes for granted the money invested in \) 
companies as the basis of value, and it takes i 
granted also that the money should be guaranteed six 
per cent, but no more, in any one year. 


Yet, any such financial reorganization of the an- 
thracite industry would rouse the mine owners to oppo- 
sition. They would also probably be unwilling in 
return for such a profit to see to it that the managers 
and employees would produce the increased quantity 
of coal which the public needs. If the miners’ ideas 
about the value of anthracite were put into practice 
some other form of incentive to get the managers and 
the miners to do the work well would have to be relied 
upon. The government could tell those in charge of the 
industry how much coal would be needed and within 
limits could determine the price. But would the man- 
agers and miners deliver the coal? 


Since the Commission does not consider the valu- 
ation of the anthracite properties or a reorganization 
to reduce prices and increase the output of coal, it does 
not bring up this question. It tells us that there are 
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about 150,000 men and boys in the industry, and that 
about 125,000 of these are men. It tells us that about 
90,000 of the men get less than $5 a day, and that 
nearly all of them get between $4.08 and $5.68 a day. 
It adds that the miners’ helpers and laborers get a low 
wage and should get more money and better working 
conditions. It speaks of the miners’ union and says 
that the miners are so well organized that when they 
are dissatisfied with their wages or working conditions 
and can get no better through bargaining with their 
employers, they can 


emergency is created. It hardly seems reasonable to 
expect greater efficiency from men whose final means 
of improving their position is to be denied them in 
practice. Nor does it seem reasonable to face a situ- 
ation that is admittedly so bad that it may result in a 
national emergency and yet not try to change it. 


VEN without considering the plan given above 
of putting a valuation on the property and re- 
ducing the profits, some change in the miners’ 

position seems neces- 





strike and tie up the 
industry. 

Not having consid- 
ered any reorganiza- 
tion of the industry or 
any change in the posi- 
tion of the miners with- 
in the industry, the 

mmission merely 
recommends certain 
direct measures to stop 
strikes. It contemplates 
leaving the miners in 
the status of hired men 
working for wages. It 
suggests certain com- 
mendable means of set- 
tling lesser disputes 
and of helping to settle 
grave differences. It 
does not plan any way 
to assure the miners a 
decent living and 
steady work. It merely 
says if the miners 

trike they create a 
Cie emergency and 
they must have a new 
employer, the govern- 
ment, for a short time. 
If they do not accept 
the new employer, they 
will have the govern- 
ment to fight. In other 





At the Crossroads 
By Hugh F. Blunt, L.L.D. 


O Christ, it is so hard to follow Thee! 
Who say ‘tis easy do not know what Way 
Thy weary feet have plodded bleedingly: 
They run a joyful road, and “‘Lo”, they say, 
“Here is our Christ---or there; this Way He went 
In pleasant places Where the flowers blow 
Drenching our hearts with opiating scent’’ 
False Christs that go where we would have them go! 


A pleasant path for Christ? A road of ease? 
Lo, here at Life’s crossroads | hesitate: 
One road so fair Where laughing deities 
Go with the loves that all their longing sate; 
The other road is flowerless and drear, 
A road of jagged stones, a lonely way 
Of hardship unto blood, no loves to cheer, 
And only Death to bid the time of day. 


I know which way is Thine, the while I moan 
Thou didst not go upon the road of ease. 
Afraid am I Thy way must be my own, 
Half wishing that the !aughing deities to 
Had forced me on their way that I might plead, 
Love-sated, how that I had lost my road; 
But, Christ, the sign-post of Thy Cross I’ll heed; 
Lead on! I will not kick against Thy goad. 


sary to get their active 
co-operation and avoid 
the danger of future 
strikes. With or with- 
out a financial reorgan- 
ization the miners’ sta- 
tus should be changed. 

They should be 
brought into partner- 
ship in the industry. If 
brought into partner- 
ship and given addi- 
tional money for effici- 
ent work they could be 
relied upon to do their 
part in turning out the 
quantity of coal needed. 
From the miners’ side 
the difficulties arising 
from the financial re- 
organization would be 
removed. The mine 
managers could be re- 
lied upon likewise, if 
given partnership and 
a premium for better 
work, to render service 
the public even 
without the compulsion 
now put upon them by 
the owners of anthra- 
cite to show big profits 
at the end of the year. 
Close partnership 


| 








words, the miners are 

to be left exactly as they are, but they are to be for- 
bidden by government seizure of the mines to use the 
final weapon they possess to better their wages and 
working conditions. This is the proposal, even though 
the Commission states that some of the miners need 
higher wages and better working conditions and leaves 
it to be understood that the wages of few are high. 


The Commission urges the miners’ union to take 
an active part in reducing costs, increasing output and 
preventing waste. It also considers the work of the 
miners so important that, if it is not done, a national 


among the public, the 
managers and the miners seems to meet that difficulty. 
What is said here of anthracite reorganization 
applies likewise to the reorganization of the bituminous 
section of the industry. While the public is not suffer- 
ing from monopolistic exactions from the soft coal 
operators, it is suffering from a disorganized and ex- 
pensive industry. It also suffers from the strikes 
which are called time after time among the miners. 
Bituminous coal needs to be reorganized. One of the 
conditions of that reorganization should be that the 
miners be made partners in the industry. 





Penitent: Apostle: Founder 


The Life Story of St. Paul of the Cross 


By Gabriel Francis Powers 
(Copyright, 1923, by THE SIGN) 


CuHapter VII. 
“THE Mount OF SANCTIFICATION.” 


TARK, massive, high, under the brilliant sun, 
its crags of silvery granite thrust upward 
here and there through the swathing of ver- 
dure, its flanks and level portions covered 

with forest in which solitary birds nested securely and 
the wild boar made his lair, with precipitous paths— 
part rock, part frittered flint—that could scarce hold 
their own against the robust shrubs and aromatic 
foliages which everywhere invaded them, Argentaro, 
lovingly named by Paul Daneo the “Mount of Sanc- 
tification,”’ kept its austere faith to him. 

All around about the mountain, as far as the eye 
could reach, the vast sea spread, one immense glit- 
tering expanse of fretful azure and quicksilver, curl- 
ing whitely against the gigantic bases of rock structure, 
gnawing under the ledges, or breaking in joyful, run- 
ning, musical rhythms, little waves of shining clear 
crystal, upon the brief intervals of sandy shore. Only 
to the east, the town of Orbettello, projected from the 
mainland, seeming to advance boldly into the water, 
upon the further limit of the intervening, wide lagoon, 
a line of far distant hills behind it, formed a slender 
confine to that world of silence and unbounded space. 

On those colossal heights, concealed by the 
friendly mountain which hid them now in its granite 
recesses and now in the sylvan depths of its woods, 
the two solitaries, who seemed to have become almost 
an integral part of Argentaro, lived a life of austerity 
and contemplation which made of them true replicas 
of the anchorites of long ago. Silence was rigidly 
observed by them, and they lived in extreme poverty 
and want; yet an eye-witness testified that they were 
always cheerful, and at recreation full of a simple and 
holy gaiety, as though rigor exalted their spirit in- 
stead of crushing it. 

The ruinous condition of the hermitage allowed 
the rain to beat in upon John Baptist when he was try- 
ing to sleep and the rats and mice held high festival 
every night among the rotting timbers of roof and floor. 
Added to the strict Lenten fare, they fasted on bread 
and water three days of each week. One of the com- 
panions testified that, besides many other austerities, 
Paul was wont on Thursdays, before going to church 
for the midnight office to gird his body with a broad 
band of iron studded with points, which he wore all 
day Friday until midnight.. It seems almost a matter 
of wonder that one so pitiless to himself should have 


shown no harshness to others; but there was in him 
on the contrary a winning sweetness, a gentleness that 
was beyond words, and an amenity of countenance, 
voice and manner that were in extraordinary contrast 
with his severity toward himself. 

True, from the platform he volleyed tremendous 
truths and foretold the undeceivable judgments of 
God, but he was so overcome with the terror of these 


things that his hair appeared to stand on end, his fad  }’ 


blanched, and he trembled from head to foot. Sin, too, 
appalled him, and that trampling underfoot of the 
Blood of Christ, outpoured for us in excruciating agony. 
The ingratitude, the unthankfulness harrowed him. Yet 
in the midst of his hatred for sin, his arms were 
always wide open for sinners, and he would even under- 
take to do their penance for them, that God might be 
appeased and the guilty receive only slight punishment. 


IS heart was so deeply engaged toward these 
repentant sinners, and he treated them with so 
much compassion and tenderness, that they 

would not go to confession to anybody but Father 
Paul; at the same time he inspired them with so over- 
whelming a contrition in view of the Passion of Christ 
and of the unspeakable love with which He endured 
it for each and every one of us, that penitents woul 

hearken to his words with the tears running down thet 
faces, and their own speech, in humble and dolorous 
self-accusation was broken by sobs of uncontrollable 
sorrow. 

To Paul, it was as if he and the penitent were 
making the confession together, he was so one with 
the soul that came to him for help; and he was wont 
to say that after absolving these great sinners, he had 
so intense a feeling of the mercy of God toward them 
and of the inexpressible generosity of the Redeeming 
Lord who washed them in His own Blood, which they 
had despised so much, that he would have wished to 
kneel at their feet for reverence of the thing which 
had been wrought in them. The beauty of the soul 
cleansed, pardoned, and restored to grace filled him 
with joy and admiration. 

The Bishop of Soana had conferred faculties upon 
the Daneo brothers to hear confessions almost im- 
mediately upon their return to Monte Argentaro, and 
he desired them to prepare the island populations for 
a worthy and devout celebration of Easter, by repeated 
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instructions in regard to doctrine and by the reception 
of the Sacraments at that holy season. This was the 


first missionary work of the hermits, upon the moun- 
ain itself, and it was abundantly blessed by numer- 
us conversions and by a remarkable increase in faith 
nd fervor among those isolated peoples. 


T the foot of the mountain two towns spread at 
A the edge of the corresponding bays, Porto S. 
, Stefano, a sixteenth century fishing village fac- 
ing toward the North, and Portercole, a harbor of 
classic days dedicated to Hercules, where the im- 
perial Domitian had established ponds and fisheries 
to supply his table in Rome, and where, even in the 
Etruscan age, channels had been cut in the rock and 
salt or fresh water from the sea or the mountain 
brooks, used as was most suitable for the culture of 
various kinds of fish. 

Portercole faces south upon a lovely gulf with 
Basec shores, and 


who came down among them every Sunday and holy 
day, emaciate with fasting, slightly bent already 
through austerities and self-imposed sufferings though 
he was but in the prime of life, his head always bowed, 
his eyes incessantly downcast, his face showing the 
intense, inner recollection and spirit of prayer from 
which he never departed, his worn black habit falling 
upon his unshod feet, the result of the apostolate of 
this one man who was a saint was that the entire town 
of Portercole, and all the surrounding districts, had 
embraced holiness as their rule of life. 


HE Bishop of Soana knew what a treasure Monte 
Argentaro possessed in the persons of the Daneo 
brothers, and he was eager to avail himself of 

their zeal and sanctifying ministration for various parts 
of his own diocese; yet even before he was called to 
give these formal missions S. Paul, burning with the 
love of his Crucified Lord and fearful that any soul 
should perish which 





the hills round about 
it bristle with forts 
erected by the Span- 
iards during their oc- 
cupation of that por- 
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When men of the ia Pde See, a, 


same race re-took 
Portercole in 1735, 
they were amazed 
at the holy lives of 
the inhabitants and 
declared in wonder 
that this was the 
“most pious city 
they had ever seen!” 


e reason for this 
, that while 
ather John Baptist 


went down every week-end to Porto S. Stefano, Father 
Paul came to Portercole Saturday evening, treading 
with his bare feet those terrible paths, so steep and 
stony, or wending, a mere thread, among brambles and 
briars, and having asked for the key of the church, he 
would spend the night in prayer and penance, kneel- 
ing before the altar, and often attacked by evil spirits 
who strove to terrify him and to drive him out with 
noises and frightful apparitions. 


In the morning, even before daylight, he was in 
the confessional, and there he remained until it was 
time for him to say Mass. After his thanksgiving, 
about which he was very particular, often requesting 
those who came to him to wait a little until he had 
made it, he was again at the service of all who chose 
to approach him, and the rest of the day was spent in 
catechizing the children and adults and in giving pub- 
lic instructions and exhortations. The result of this 
apostolate of a saint, and of the example of this hermit 
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had been purchased 
by the priceless 
Blood of Jesus, 
would go about 
among the _ inhabi- 
tants of the moun- 
tain, shepherds, 
charcoal burners, 
herdsmen, hunters, 
who lived in the 
greatest poverty and 
ignorance, and to 
whom the very relig- 
ion in which they 
were baptized was a 
matter of which they 
knew next to noth- 
ing, and speak to 
them affectionately 
and familiarly of the God who was unknown to them, 
and of the Passion and death by which they were 
redeemed. 


In later years one of the religious of Argentaro 
who had been a companion of the holy Founder, was 
speaking to some of these tribesmen of the mountain, 
when one of them opened his heart to him. He was 
an aged shepherd who had listened to the intimately 
sweet and searching instructions of the Saint. “‘Father,” 
he said, “you say the same things that Father Paul 
used to say, but you don’t say them in the way he did.” 

The first regular missions seem to have been at 
Pittigliano and Acquapendente, though it may be that 
they only followed still earlier ones given to the dere- 
lict populations of the accursed Maremma. This re- 
gion extending from above Populonia and Massa 
Marittima at the North, to the neighborhood of Orbet- 
tello, and southward from Orbettello to the coasts 
below Rome, under the respective denominations 
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Maremma Toscana, and Maremma Romana, is often 
of a desolate and picturesque loveliness in which wild 
sea-shores combine with salt-marshes and lagoons, 
flat plains and stretches of dense forest, and lines of 
hill in the distance. 

Malaria has brooded over these abandoned spots 
for centuries, yet people still dwell there, driven by 
poverty or necessity, and almost until modern times, 
the Maremma had become a place of refuge for fugi- 
tives from justice, who hid in the woods and were 
comparatively safe from pursuit. Churches and min- 
isters of religion were rare in the district, and the 
people grew physically yellow-skinned with germs of 
sickness in them, and morally in a dull, savage ignor- 
ance almost unbelievable in a land of high cultural 
traditions. Paul and John Baptist were sent to evange- 
lize the rude inhabitants of the Maremma, and the 
need they found among them was so appalling that 
Paul formed the resolution to devote his own life and 
that of any com- 


Paul. He would sometimes spend the whole night 
hearing confessions, or take only a brief rest, if it 
could be called rest, kneeling beside his bed. The un- 
fortunate people around him seemed to him like scat- 
tered sheep without a shepherd, and he was inclined 
to spend himself wholly for them, confining himself 
solely to the evangelization of those districts; but the 
insistent calls which came to him later, from point to 
point of an ever-widening sphere, forbade this special- 
ization of his ministry. 


T should be remembered, however, that his life 
was what he desired it to be: a life of retire- 
ment and solitude, and that by far the greater 

part of it was buried deep in seclusion. If he was 
near enough to Monte Argentaro, he would return to 
it at the end of each successive mission, were it only 
for a day or two, to refresh and steep his spirit anew 
in silence and the nearness of God; if he were too f 
away, he wow 





panions the Lord 
might send him to 
the salvation of the 
lost souls of that re- 
gion. 


He found them 


sin-laden, far from 
God, and of an ig- 


norance that cried 

for pity; the dread 

fear of the fever 

which wrecks the 

constitution and fre- 

quently brings death, 

keeping even mis- 

sionaries from the 

district. The pres- 

ence lawless 

bandits, who had 

formed themselves into troops for mutual protection 

and aggression on others, completed the disastrous sit- 

uation of the inhabitants of the Maremma. To all 

these Paul came as a messenger direct from Heaven. 

Intrepid by nature, full of a high and ardént courage 

that made him throughout his life meet danger of every 

kind without the slightest weakening of fear, he knew 

only that he must bring Christ Crucified to the poor 

abandoned populations of the littoral, and a genuine 

pity and compassion for them touched to the quick 

that heart which like the Heart of his Master was in- 

finitely understanding and burning to pour forth its 

copious mercy upon every human misery and need. 
The response of the forsaken souls to which they 

came, was such that the labors and fatigue of the 

two holy brothers were enormous, and John Baptist 

used to assert late in life that he had ruined his health 

irretrievably in those first missions of the Maremma; 

yet the heavier part of the burden always fell upon 


of 
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give three or four 
successive missions, 
and then worn to 
complete exhaustion, 
steal back to, his 
mountain, and climb 
its beetling heights 
with feet that drag- 
ged painfully up the 
difficult ways. On 
one occasion, he 
was obliged to stop 
half-way up the as- 
cent to recover his 
breath and so fell 
asleep, from sheer 
fatigue, leanir 
against a thon 
bush, and never felt 
the pricks of the strong spines which would have kept 
the average wayfarer at a safe distance. 

On another occasion night overtook the two mis- 
sionary brothers in the forest of Tomba, and they were 
compelled to spend the hours of darkness unsheltered 
in a heavy rain. In the morning they found the end of 
the wood and tried to dry themselves in the sun; a 
priest, happening to pass by, saw their pitiable condi- 
tion and how their very hair was wet and their gar- 
ments saturated with water that had reached their 
skin. The day came when Paul paid in crippling pains 
and lameness for all the sufferings and labors of his 
youth, but this and far more would he have borne for 
the love of his Crucified Master and to win but one 
soul to repentance and holiness. 

Among the earliest of the Saint’s miracles, of 
which he worked so many and such astounding ones 
for the good of his neighbor, we should number those 
he worked for the people of Argentaro, his near neigh- 
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bors, who held him in so great reverence, and so high 
a conception of sanctity, that they would come a‘d im- 
plore his aid in their extreme necessities. Thus one 
day in mid-autumn, the sky grew ominously dark and 


‘threatening, with that peculiar aspect of severe storm 


which gathers ]sw and forbodes hail. The grapes 
hung ripe upon the vines on all the plains and slopes 
round about the sheltered bays (these vineyards come 
sometimes almost to the water’s edge) and the entire 
supply of wine for the year might be lost in the havoc 
of one of the fierce storms which frequently break loose 
over the mountain. 


cry out to Father Paul to help them and to save 
their grape harvest which was at stake. The 
Saint looked out with anxious eyes over the darkening 
water, and up to the leaden sky. The wind raged, and 
He took 


Cin terrified inhabitants of Portercole began to 


his hand the Cru- 
cifix which he al- 


three or four miles distant from the hermitage, and 
having come down by the mountain-paths, frequently 
under dripping trees, and brushing through wet foliage. 

It may have been on this occasion, or on some 
similar one, that the master of the vessel came toward 
the holy solitary with arms extended, imploring him 
to pray for him as for several months he had made 
no catch; and each time, when the nets were drawn in, 
they were found to be gnawed and frayed, and he had 
been forced to contract debts to keep the men who 
were dependent upon him for food and pay. Ruin 
stared him in the face, and he and his family would 
be reduced to beggary, if the same ill-luck continued. 
Father Paul according to his custom exhorted the 
speaker, who was almost in despair, to resignation and 
to conformity with the holy Will of God in whatever 
trial and tribulation heaven might send him; but, with 
great kindness, he knelt down among the fishermen 
urging them to join with him in prayer; and, with 
great fervor, his 
knees upon the sand 





ways wore, and 
raised it high, slowly 
and gravely tracing 
the Sign of the 
Cross over vine- 
yards and terraces. 
In a moment the hur- 
ricane broke forth 
and the pelting hail 
beat down vindic- 
tively upon quiver- 
ing stocks and rust- 
ling, thrashing foli- 
age; but when the 
laborers went out to 


e damage, the 
leaves were found to 
be torn and riddled and the grapes hung in luxurious 
splendor, every bunch and cluster untouched. 


A boy, who was later captain of one of the fish- 
ing smacks of the coast, and who used to see the holy 
hermit coming and going with his long, noiseless 
stride that carried him so far along the deserted 
shores, testified that very early one morning in Janu- 
ary, before it was fully light, Father Paul had come 
along the beach in a drizzling rain as the men were 
drawing in the nets and that he had called’to them 
cheerily “Children, have you anything to eat?” The 
lad of fourteen, a fisher’s boy, probably did not know 
when and where those words were spoken first; but he 
was amazed as the men were all wet and dripping with 
mist and moisture that the black habit of the hermit 
seemed quite dry. He reached out his hand to feel of 
it, and it was dry as he thought, Father Paul being at 
that moment on the shore called of the Pine Tree, 
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and pebbles, the 
short runes of the 
breaking waves 
marking a thorough- 
bass to their suppli- 
cation, he devoutly 
recited the Litany 
of Loretto, one of 
his favorite praises 
of Our Lady. He 
then blessed the nets 
and the twin fishing 
boats, as usual rais- 
ing aloft his Cruci- 
fix, and Father Paul 
- encouraged the mas- 
ter and crew not to 
allow themselves to 
be discouraged but to go out again as of wont, and to 
have full confidence that the Lord would provide for 
them and bless their toil. With hearts filled with 
courage, the men launched the skiffs anew, convinced 
that Father Paul’s word would be verified, and they 
made so enormous a haul that they marveled the nets 
had not broken under the strain. A bare-legged sailor 
was despatched instantly up the path to the hermitage, 
carrying a basket of the finest fish to the solitaries, 
and instructed to thank Father Paul with all his heart 
for the grace he had obtained for them. 


Wherever the Saint went, he caused men to trem- 
ble by the terrific truths he preached from the platform 
and they were shaken and turned aside from evil; yet, 
at the same time, in the confessional they found the 
greatest mercy, and received the gentlest treatment at 
his hands. Meeting him as man to man, they were so 
allured by the sweetness, and genial winningness of his 
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disposition, that they would confess even to him how 
much he had frightened them by his preaching, and 
confide to him joys and sorrows that were in no way 
connected with the salvation of their souls. A living 
man, if ever there was one, and who did not think the 
little interests of every day too despicable, since the 
majority of the lives around him pivoted on these in- 
significant things; yet his own eye was fixed on God, 
as that of the eagle, planing at vast height above the 
earth, is directed to, and regally reposes in the sun. 


Neither would he allow those with whom he came 
in contact to rest their affections in transitory things 
unworthy of them; but ever he strove, gently and 
sweetly, to raise their thoughts higher, and, as a short 
and secure means of attaining holiness, he recom- 
mended all who came under his influence to make at 
least fifteen minutes meditation on the Passion every 
morning before they attended to any other thing. As 
a reward he promised them that everything would go 
well with them throughout the day if they would be 
faithful to this practice. To those who objected they 
could not meditate, he recommended simply kneeling 
for a quarter of an hour before the Crucifix, and look- 
ing at it during that time reverently and affectionately. 
To others he suggested that, each day, they should set 
themselves for a short time to consider one scene or 
one incident of the Passion, successively as the week 
unrolls; and, by these easy expedients, he brought in- 
numerable souls to begin each day with meditation, 
and hundreds (or probably more accurately thousands), 
were taught to consider and contemplate the Sacred 
Passion, with all its adorable mysteries and divine 
virtues, and by degrees, unconsciously save for their 
initial good-will, found themselves engaged in the 
precious ways of prayer. 


> 


NE of these “conversions” dear to the heart 

of the Saint as were the overwhelming con- 

versions of great and notorious sinners, was 
that of a charming and highly gifted girl, a daughter of 
one of the leading families of Orbetello, Agnes Grazi 
by name. She was to be one of the fairest flowers 
that Father Paul ever laid at the foot of the Cross. 
Hers was not a return from sin, as she had ever been 
delicately and uprightly proud of her fair maiden- 
hood, but it was the abandonment of pleasure, fashion, 
worldliness. 


The picturesque town of Talamone bestrides a 
hill the foot of which advances into the sea, and the 
great circular bay, to the land side, makes the castle- 
surmounted peak, especially when seen against a sun- 
set sky, like some enchanted place of medieval story. 
It happened that while Father Paul was preaching 
the mission, Agnes Grazi was there with friends, and 
she came into the church, probably out of curiosity. 
The speaker was in the midst of one of the most ter- 


tifying of his sermons, penetrated himself with fear 
and horror at the appalling fate of those unhappy 
sinners who fall as enemies into the hands of the 
living God. It is said that from youth he had super- 
natural knowledge of that place of unspeakable tor- 
ments to which lost souls are doomed, and as Agnes 
listened to the searching words, she saw him turn in 
her direction and say distinctly “And you, you who 
declare you cannot endure a mere toothache, how will 
you stand the fire of hell?” The girl was struck to the 
soul for, only last night, she had a toothache which 
seemed to her unbearable; evidently the missionary 
knew this by revelation and was addressing himself 
directly to her. She was completely overcome, and 
scarcely in possession of herself. 


Father Paul consoled and -encouraged her, and 
from that hour Agnes was completely changed, living 
in retirement, rarely showing herself in public places, 
praying much and practicing virtue and good work 
There is only one letter of the Saint to his spiritu 
daughter at this period, but he later became a close 
and intimate friend of the Grazi family, Captain 
Grazi, Agnes’ father, and the priest Don Giacomo, her 
uncle, both rejoicing exceedingly at the altered be- 
haviour of their wilful and worldly child. Father 
Paul was always a welcome guest at their house, 
lodged there with the most cordial hospitality when- 
ever it was necessary for him to spend the night in 
Orbetello, and nursed there lovingly in sickness. 


T was perhaps at the time of the great mission 
in Orbetello in 1773 that Agnes resolved to give 
herself even more completely to the mystic 

Bridegroom; although living in her father’s house, she 
severed herself completely from the world and Father 
Paul wrote for her at this time a Rule of Life in whic 

mental prayer, work, and silence have the same ola 
as in the life of a religious. 


During the ten more years that Agnes lived, the 
Saint wrote her frequent letters of spiritual direction 
and advice, amounting to about one hundred in num- 
ber, and under his guidance this generous and strong 
soul attained to such holiness, that he himself was 
amazed and delighted. 


It is believed that to her was given the first 
inspiration which she communicated to her spiritua! 
father, regarding the foundation of the Sisters of the 
Passion, verified in later years, and after her holy 
death in 1743, the Saint would exclaim that he wished 
some learned and devout pen could be found to write 
what marvels God had worked in the pure soul of 
Agnes Grazi! Until his own death, two and thirty 
years later, Paul of the Cross remained the constant 
friend, devoted in his fidelity, of every member of the 
Grazi family. 


(To be continued) 





The Macedonian Cry Repeated 


By JoHn J. Hickey 


An Address Delivered in St. Michael’s Passionist Monastery Church, West Hoboken, N. J., July 15, 1923, on 
the Occasion of the Departure of Five Passionist Missionaries for China 


OREFRONT of us flows the majestic Hudson 
on its tireless march to the sea. Deepened 
and widened by the many streams and rivu- 
lets that skirt its way, its mighty volume 
pays unceasing and incalculable tribute to the great 
ocean. We are told that its waters reach out even to 
yonder shore, and, commingling with other streams, 
compass the entire earth. 

How thrilling is the thought that this stream which 
for centuries has been the attractive depository of com- 

o: wealth has become in our day, and under the 


—L 


is of the Sons of St. Paul of the Cross, the avenue 
which the greatest of treasures—the saving faith 
of Christ—is carried triumphantly to 


roll and Cheverus and Flaget and Gallitzin and En- 
gland, and even before them the sons of St. Benedict 
and St. Dominic and St. Francis pioneered the inaug- 
uration of Christianity in this Western sphere, and the 
Church in America is a monument to their apostolic 
zeal as well as to the splendid generosity of Christian 
Europe without which the prodigious results they 
achieved could never have been accomplished. 

We have had our pioneer days that were weak and 
unpromising, but like the mustard seed we have grown 
to gigantic proportions. Steepled shrines on every side 
dot our land and schools and colleges freely exercise 
their charter to teach all nations 

I would not for a moment say that 





the uttermost parts of the earth. 

The phenomenon of nature sym- 
bolizes the action of the Church of 
God that began its unpretentious 
course in the city of Jerusalem on 
the first Christian Pentecost, and 
gathered its strength from every 
tribe and tongue, until to-day its 
evangel of salvation is everywhere 
heralded. 

Not as an Alexander has she come 
to o’ersway the masses by her lust 
of conquest, nor as a Cesar to sub- 
jugate with an intolerable yoke af- 
frighted nations, but rather has she 

as mankind’s great benefactor 
uplift fallen humanity to the 
height of Christian worth, and to 








as a nation we are true to Christian 
principles, for it is not difficult for 
the ordinary observer to discern a 
rank materialistic spirit pervading 
our thoughts, our literature, our con- 
cerns and our aspirations, and, in 
contrast with out freedom to wor- 
ship, there has grown up a contrary 
freedom to discard religion from our 
lives, and even to destroy the thought 
of God from our code of living. 

If men are free to worship, many 
feel themselves free to deny all 
Christian revelation, and an increas- 
ing army of unbelievers is marshal- 
ling its forces to destroy what has 
been beautifully builded. 


Craze for possession and thirst 





unfold the eternal truth that man is 
God's creature,—that he has been 
made immortal by the decree of his 
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for enjoyment have become the be- 
setting passions of many whose 
— | philesophy of life has degenerated 





Omnipotent Creator and that he is 

destined for an everlasting dwelling in the great be- 
yond, that is attainable through faith in Him and co- 
operation with His merciful dispensations. 

Not to subjugate, but to free—to free with the 
freedom with which Christ has made us free—is the 
glorious mission of the Christian intruder, that has 
ransomed the millions from the slough of unbelief 
and of wantonness, that has brought light out of dark- 
ness, hope from despair, and that has brightened 
with its blessings the darkened face of earth. 

Our own America has been the beneficiary of the 
apostolic men who have heard the call of Christ that 
echoed down the ages, and if we are eighteen million 
adherents of the true faith it is because men like Car- 


into the Epicurean slogan: Eat, 
drink and be merry, for to-morrow we die. Corrup- 
tion of our social standards has logically followed our 
commercial greed, and the wreckage of the home, of 
the family life and of the domestic virtues rivals the 
conditions of the effete and profligate pagan Rome. 

Success in this new era is no longer measured by 
the degree of man’s learning or refinement or culture, 
but by the measure of his gain and the position he 
occupies in the commercial world. 

Yet as decadent as the times declare themselves 
to be in the abandon of religion and morals, Holy 
Church is experiencing a remarkable interest that her 
children are taking in spreading the Faith in pagan 
lands. So general has been this interest that the cen- 
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tury in which we live has come to be known as the 
Century of the Missions. 

Replacing the decimated forces of Catholic Europe 
that gave it her Faith, America has contributed men 
and women and means in generous measure to the 
spread of the gospel, and from out the chaos of be- 
wildering worldliness that everywhere abounds there 
has come an enthusiasm for the conversion of the pagan 
world that is astounding and refreshing. 

The reasons for this remarkable manifestation of 
religious life are first of all the blood of the martyrs 
that has generously bedewed the soil of pagan lands, 
for ever has it been that the blood of the martyr has 
been the seed of the Church; the decree of the Holy 
Father on _ frequent 


ND now listen, brethren! A faint voice is heard | 
from across the seas. They are calling you— 
your brothers are calling you: “Pass over into 

China and help us.” The united call of your brothers 
who have blazed the way, and whose spiritual vision 
portrays the conquest of a nation steeped in darkest 
paganism is heard above the din of six thousand miles 
of the world’s clamor, and pleads with you to join 
them in the greatest, the most ennobling work that | 
ever was it given to mortal man to do. 

No human comfort, but direst need; no word of 
consolation, but even rankest calumny; no human re- 
ward for life’s labor, but even a martyr’s death is the 
dismal prospect that this call implies, for it entails the 

same measure of obedi- 








communion and the 
early communion of 
children in our times 
has contributed power-, 
fully to the extension 
of Christ's Kingdom, 
for it has brought mil- 
lions into a better un- 
derstanding and a 
deeper interest in the 





Three Poems on the Sacred Passion 


By Sister M. BENvENuTA, O. P. 


THE SCOURGING 
(CONSECRATION ) 


A priest the lash, that singing bent 


ence and sacrifice that 
Jesus Christ demanded 
of His Apostles when 
He sent them forth 
evangelize the won) 
“Go forth into the 
whole world and preach 
the gospel to every 
creature.” 

And will it not be 





cause of Christ Who 
immolated Himself for 
love of His children. 
Again the increased 
activity of our priests 
and nuns in foreign 
fields and the assurance 
of a rich harvest of 
souls have urged many 


Above the Holy Board, 
Whose sacring Word God’s Body rent, 
And Precious Blood outpoured. 


THE CROWNING 
( BENEDICTION ) 


Pilate for priest. the crowd for choristers, 
For hymns, the yell of blasphemies uphurled, 
Where the pale Host, in thorn-rayed monstrance set, 


that in this twentieth 
century of the Church's 
progress, and in this 
nation so fertile with 
religious vocations, that 
noble, intrepid souls 
will be found to answer § 
the call from the ‘Field 
Afar” and like Samuel 


to take up the work 
that hitherto was but 
feebly engaged in, and 
finally the inability of 
Catholic Europe to con- 
tinue its support has 
imposed on more fortu- 
nate America the ne- 
cessity of doing its part 
in the evangelization of the world. 


E are now in a position to hear the call of our 
brethren who are crying out to us: “Pass over 
into China and help us!” 

We are firmly set in the soil of our beloved Amer- 
ica, and our children are deeply imbued with the Faith 
that their fathers in Christ have imparted to them, and 
they look with pity on the millions in far-off China who 
have never heard of Christ and the message of peace 
and good-will that He has come on earth to impart. 

They are living in the valley of darkness, and the 
salutary effect of Christ’s redemption will never be felt 
by them until Catholic missionaries shall have un- 
folded the story of Christ’s love and mercy. 


Is raised in benediction to the world. 


THE CRUCIFIXION 
(CoM MUNION) 


The rocks were rent---earth’s gasping lips apart, 
To diain the Chalice of God’s broken Heart. 


| of old, and like the 
| Pioneer missionaries in 
| succeeding  centurigs, 
| whole - souledly ) 
| cheerfully respond? 
| Recall the beginnings 
| of Christianity when 
| the divine mandate, 
“Go forth,” occasioned 
the Senne of the Apostles into every portion of the 
habitable earth. Without scrip or staff they went forth 
to preach Christ to a pagan world. 


What a stimulating scene is that presented by St. 
Patrick—a man clothed in the glory of sixty years— 
kneeling before Celestine and begging to go to pagan 
Ireland to evangelize a nation he had, as an exiled 
shepherd-boy, learned to love. 


Did Augustine quiver when setting out to bring 
the knowledge of the Faith to England; or Boniface 
when he essayed the conversion of Germany, or Rem- 
igius, on his journeying to France? 

These and many others are names that Christian- 
ity loves to conjure with, for they have wrested whole 
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nations from the slough of paganism, and have im- 
planted Christianity in the hearts of peoples that will 
conserve it throughout all time. 


N tablets of brass, on shafts of granite, in statue, 
() in song and in story, and deepest of all in the 

hearts of the grateful children of God is the 
record of the glorious confessors of the Faith written, 
and until time shall be merged into eternity shall the 
tribute of gratitude be paid to men 


Who crossed the trackless wave, scaled mountain wall, 
Slept in the waste or serpent-sentried cave 

To teach men truth, and bid them hold it fast. 

They taught the gospel of a suffering God, 

\nd suffering, still have kept their upward way. 

By bigots cursed, the stormy road they trod. 

They made the nations all they are to-day. 


This inspiring scene is answer to the call that 

a is radioing to the Sons of St. Paul across the 

s, that witnesses five heroic priests, aflame with the 

zeal of their sainted leader, and burning with the zeal 

and ardor of the Crucified Christ, to ransom God’s 

children from the mire of paganism. to giving their 
lives for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom on Earth. 


Little did they dream in their childhood’s fancies 
that their lot would be cast in far-off, pagan fields, re- 
moved {rcm every tie that sweetens life, and with 
heaven's comforts alone to cheer them. 


work is to be done? And what matters time 

and place? Is there not a man from Macedonia 
beckoning to you to come over? Are not the fields 
whitening, and dare we let the harvest rot which ripens 
only once? And dare we love father or mother more 
than Him Whose yoke we have sworn to bear? 

Go forth then from this hallowed shrine on your 
heaven-given mission and praise the God of Missions 
who has singled you out for this enthralling work! Go 
forth, as I have seen your brothers go before, exulting 
in the call to do and even to die for the cause of 
Christ. 

And if a tear springs unbidden from those who 
love you, it is not a tear of sorrow, but of joy that 
Christ’s cause is promoted by such heroic defenders 
and that the banner of Christ will be carried into pagan 
lands triumphantly by the Sons of St. Paul. 

Go forth, then, to a harvest that but awaits your 
gathering. Go forth with the blessing of the God you 
serve so sacrificingly and with the prayers of your 
edified flock, whose loving hearts will follow you 
through all the years of your apostolic labors. and 
when the shadows gather and the angels that surround 
you call you to your reward may it be that thousands 
and thousands of ransomed souls will welcome vou 
into realms of eternal happiness as your gratetul Mas- 
ter welcomes you witt Well 
loys 


Bw what boots the pleasures of life, when God’s 


those consoling words 


nd faithful servant Enter into the 


Two Common Fallacies 


‘AILURE in one’s spiritual efforts arises, not un- 
frequently, from an idea that the Imitation of 
God’s Heroes is a sort of “Spiritual Moulding- 

Work” which causes a loss of individuality. This idea 
is erroneous. 

The fact of the matter is that one must be one’s 
own self, at all times. Character is not a thing which 
can be laid aside, at will. The life’s work of a Christian 
consists in building up a personal character, fashioned 
by Him Who is our Model—Jesus Christ. But, all the 
while, it is sme’s own personal character that is being 
formed. The natural gifts should always be used. 
Cardinal Newman expressed this idea when he wrote: 
“We perfect our nature, not by undoing it, but by add- 
ing to it what is more than nature, and directing it 
towards aims higher than its own.” Cicero said that 
“a man’s own manners and character become him best.” 

There is another Fallac-*, which may follow from 
the above. There is an idea, fairly prevalent, that 
pious folk are necessarily a sort of “iceberg” in the 
company of “average” persons. This is not true. It 
cannot be denied that, occasionally, we come across 


these whese presence acts like starch amongst the 
genial and warm-hearted. The devotion of such is a 
ready-made mechanical thing. Their dealings with 
others savors too much of Puritanism. They “have 
taken their models from stained-glass windows, not 
from the Saints they represent. Their ideals of spot- 
lessness is a white marble statue, not a red human 
heart.” 

Now, although these facts are true in certain in- 
dividual cases, it is a fallacy to conclude that all pious 
people are “wet blankets,” or that the conduct of those 
we have mentioned is the ideal of piety. 

The fact of the matter is that true piety is always 
spontaneous, and never repulsive. It is not sad, bitter 
and unattractive, but rather it is joyful, kind, and ca- 
pable of much pure love. Father Faber says that “we 
are never so likely to be high in the Spiritual Life as 
when we seem just like anybody else.” The world al- 
ways believes in exterior demonstration, but the fol- 
lower of Christ, while cultivating an interior union 
with Him, strives to be remarkable for not being 
remarkable. 





The Stroke Invisible 


By HaMILTON CRAIGIE 


HE old priest sighed, gazing out over the 
darkening landscape with unseeing eyes— 
or, rather, as I fancied, they were eyes that 
saw beyond the shadowy fields, beyond, 

even, that giant circle of the sea and sky, from blue 
to misty blue. 

I remember that we had been talking, among 
other things, of the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

“My son,” he said presently, “if God’s mercy is 
infinite, as it is, it is not limited—and yet...” 

I saw a swift shadow pass over his face; the thin, 
blue-venied, aristocratic hand, white, with the pale- 
ness of old ivory, trembled. 

“The wind is rising,” he said abruptly. ‘“Some- 
times I think it is the Voice of those who would re- 
proach us for the prayers that we have not given them 

. and then... it is a dreadful thought—I do not 
like to think of it—there are those others that are— 
that must be—untouched by prayer.” 

“Untouched by prayer!” It seemed to me that 


my friend had made a telling phrase—ay, and more— 
but now, with one of his quick turns, he said: 
“Let me tell you of a case that may explain it— 


a little. But the problem of evil in the world—it is 
too much, sometimes, even for the theologians—and I— 
I am but a poor priest. ... There was a man; we 
will call him Leviticus Black, which is as unlike his 
own name as anything can be—” 

He paused, I fancied, in some confusion. 

“Well, it matters little now,” he said. But upon 
the instant I had had a vision of a face, dark, imperi- 
ous, regal almost, with a pride which is above all other 
prides: the pride of intellect. And I thought I knew 
whom he would be naming—you would know his name 
were I to mention it—a man, great among his fellows, 
a great name,.even at the last. 

But I held my peace as the old priest continued: 
“Tt is twenty years ago, but I remember: it as if it 
were yesterday, that this man came in to see me. I 
was rector at that time of old Saint Michael’s, and I 
suppose I was young and inexperienced.” 

He sighed. “It was a gusty night, as I remember: 
rain, and a high wind calling from the house-tops; I 
had been hearing confessions all the evening, and I was 
tired, and I had been conscious of a curious oppres- 
sion—it was like thunder in the air—as I walked down 
the darkened aisle to the door. This feeling became 
curiously intensified as I was nearing the doorway.” 

He paused. 

“My son,” he said, “have you ever been alone, 
the sole worshipper in a church, late in the evening? 


Well, there have been times, on such occasions, when, 
priest that I am, I have had a strong impulsion, as | 
was nearing the church door, to run, to burst those 
doors outward, without turning my head... you 
have had it? Certainly ... well, the feeling was 
like that, then, as I was nearing the door. 

“T had been the last one hearing confessions; 
the church was dark, save for the sanctuary lamp; 
it was silent, too, with a sort of singing silence, like 
the rushing thunder of mighty wings or of a wind fF 
invisible. 

“And then, of a sudden, as I was passing the last | 
pew, I was conscious, for a brief instant, of an odor, 
and yet it was not an odor—rather, it was, if I ; 
make myself clear, a bleak wind of the spirit—dea 
—that is the only way in which I can describe it. 

“And there was something in that pew; it arose, 
like a black shadow, as I came opposite, and for a 
moment, I confess it with shame, I thought, indeed, 
that it was nothing human with which I had to do. 
But it was a man; I saw his face, like a white, glim- 
mering oval, even as I heard the voice: 

0 

“*Yes,’ I whispered. 
do?’ 

“But I was aware all the time of an unaccountable 
repulsion; as a priest I listened; as a man, merely, I 
do not think that I would have. 

“*Come,’ I said. ‘Do you wish to be heard?’ 

“But with the words I knew that he did not. He 
had not answered me, but that odor, for lack of better 
name, which with my first question, had vanist 
now came again, fluid, like a tide, or an invisible 
solid barrier between me and the man. At any other’ 
time I might have observed it with detachment; at the 
moment all that I can recall is that I was oppressed— 
obsessed, rather, as a man in a nightmare is crushed 
beneath a fearful weight from which there is no 
escape. 

“T walked on, then, with an effort; the man fol- 
lowed me. In the vestibule he spoke, in a muffled 
voice, as if he would disguise it: 

“*T must speak with you, Father,’ he said. 
I do not want to, but—I must speak.’ 

“Well . .. I took him into the Rectory. . . . There 
is a garden there and there was fresh mould in it... 
and of that, more anon. In my study I bade him be 
seated, but when I saw his face under the light, at 
first I was a trifle disturbed in mind, and distrustful 
of myself. 

“For there was a high intelligence in the face; 
it might have been almost noble save for the eyes 


‘What is it. . . what can I 
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and the mouth. And that ‘I do not want to’ lingered 
in the back of my mind; for upon the instant I had 
recognized him. 

“But I do not think he knew that I knew him, and 
even as I stood there, waiting for him to speak, there 
came a sudden queer expression in his eyes, as if, for 
a moment, a curtain had been withdrawn. He seemed 
about to speak; there was for a moment an almost 
visible struggle, a writhing of the stiff lips. 

“Then, as swiftly as it had been withdrawn, that 
veil came down; he said easily, with, I thought, a 
mocking condescension : 

“‘Oh, Father, you'll pardon me, I’m sure. /] was 
not myself back there in the chapel. I’m afraid we'll 
™@ have to ascribe it to—ah—a slight over-indulgence in 
7 —well—not spiritual matters.’ 

“And now that which I have called an odor arose, 

nting between us like an emanation. And knowing 

At I knew, or suspecting what I suspected, of this 
man’s life, for he had put on sin as a garment, I won- 
dered. Why had he come tome? And as if in answer 
to my thought, he said these curious words: 

“I did not come, Father, as I say, I was not 
myself.’ 

“He lifted a beautifully manicured hand, yawn- 
ing slightly, and I had an impression of a sudden, 
tigerish ferocity beneath that pallid mask. Then of a 
sudden he laughed—such laughter as I have never 
been able to forget. The man had been a Catholic, 
as I knew; perhaps, indeed, he had been moved by a 
sudden impulse to repentance, and was now regret- 
ting it. 

“But, even then, I did not believe it was just 
that. ‘ 

“For a timeless interval it was very still in the 
?e: silent, too, as to the usual street noises; as if 
awmiant distinguisher had been clamped down upon 
this world of sound and sense. And in that silence this 
man’s laughter echoed, toneless, flat, like a fiend’s 
laughter heard deep in dreams, and I think he watched 
me for the effect. 

““T can do nothing for you, then,’ I said, in a voice 
that I did not recognize as my own. 

“He bowed, grinning his cold grin, pointing to my 
study lamp with a fleeting, derisive guesture: 

“For while the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return!’ 
he quoted, with an indescribable, fleering grimace. 

“‘And do you believe that, Father Stafford.’ 

““T believe it—most truly,’ I told him, with a 
stern inflection. ‘Mister—’ 


““_Surkrag!’ he said harshly, and then again 
there came that curious look as of a soul in bondage, 


““Who calls!’ he said harshly, his hand, upon 
he table-top, clenching suddenly to a fist, the knuckles 
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whitening with the pressure; and then, as with a sort 
of click, again that calling look faded; he swayed 
slightly, as a man will when in his cups; I caught the 
mutter: 

“ “Down, slave—down, down to hell, and say I 
sent thee thither!’ 

“He turned, even as I watched, picked up his 
hat.” 


(°) ‘in old priest paused; again that swift shadow 
in his face. 

“Now, I will not tell you what I thought 
at the time. ‘Surkrag’ was not his name, as you know. 
It was Leviticus Black, and as to ‘Surkrag,’—-but that 
will come.” 

He resumed: “Well, I can assure you that it was 
with a distinct feeling of relief that I watched him 
go. For I knew now well enough who and what he 
was, and the reason of it. But I was unaware of the 
strain I had been under until, looking down, I saw 
that my hands were shaking as with a palsy. I was 
upon my knees even as the door swung shut behind my 
late visitor.” 

He paused again, the thin, ascetic face touched 
as to the cheeks with a bright spot of color, his hands, 
one upon the other, tightening with the pressure. 

“Father, I beg of you, do not go on if it dis- 
tresses you,” I told him. But my friend lifted his 
hand and made that Sign before which powers and 
principalities have ever fled. 

“They come,” he murmured—I do not think that 
for the moment he was aware of my presence—“they 
come, thick as the leaves in Vallombrosa . . . harpies, 
gathering now from the four winds . . . and Armaged- 
don, it is not far off ... it is even now near at 
ae 

His eyes closed; then, abruptly, they opened. 

“Ah, pardon me, my son,” he said. “I have been 
dreaming, I fear.” 

His voice came now, clear, contained: 

“My visitor had departed. And then, two things 
happened, one of them at once. There came a fumbling 
at the bolt; it had come on to rain, and with it a cry- 
ing wind, clamorous at eave and shutter. Then the 
door fell open with a crash, and my housekeeper, a 
prosaic, pious soul, burst in upon me, still upon my 
knees. 

“*Father—Father John!’ she called, in a quick 
whisper. ‘’Tis th’ Devil . .. the Lord have mercy 
upon me . . . I met him, face to face, as I was com- 
ing up the walk!’ 

“Her face showed whitish-grey under the light. 

“*Sure—'twas Himself, Father—for—” 

“*_There—by the gate, Father—where—he— 
stepped off the path... .’ 


“Her voice faltered. I quieted her after a little, 
sent her to bed; but in the morning—” 
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He paused; then, with another of his abrupt 
turns, he asked me suddenly: 


“My son—you have heard of the geas . . . it is, 
or, rather, it was the sign which, in the old time, as it 
was commonly held, was put upon all those who served 
the Prince of Darkness, so that they might be known 
of men, whether they would or no. 


“Now I, when the dew was still wet, on the follow- 
ing morning, as I was coming in from early Mass, as 
I passed up the walk without the garden close, I 
looked, and there, upon the upturned mould, was set 
the mark—of a great claw! 


“Tt was plain enough: the imprint of a bird’s foot, 
there in the fresh loam; it might, indeed, have been 
made by a migratory crane, a heron, tiring of his 
flight; but it seemed to be fading even as I looked, as 
if it was not necessary that I should see it... for 
indeed I knew!” 


missive gesture. 
“Of course, it is possible,” he continued, 
“that I might have been mistaken; it is twenty years 
ago, and I am old and, told here in the light of day, 
it is fantastic, strange. But that strange effect that I 


C) ai old priest spread his hands wide in a sub- 


have called an odor; the look as of a soul in bondage; 


the: ‘I do not want to,’ spoken there in the church; 
the veil, drawn, and then withdrawn—there was, there 
could be but one answer to it, and that—” 
“But,—Father!” I interrupted. 
Surely, you do not mean to say—” 


“That it was a demon that came to me there 
on that evening twenty years ago? Well, yes and no,” 
he said. “For even now sometimes I am not—so 
sure... You know, my son, it is written: ‘The chil- 
dren of darkness are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light.’ For it was a man that visited me— 
and the body of the man, and his soul within it. . . 
within—” 


“How—horribie! 


He checked sharply on the word. 


“T mean,” he said, after a moment, “that there 
were two.” 


“Two?” I cried, sharply, on a rising note. 

“Two,” repeated the old priest, “the prisoner, 
and his—keeper. For he spoke his name for me there 
in my study: ‘Surkrag’—” 

He ceased; then in a low voice continued: 

“In the old time, before the passing of the old 
order, my son, men spoke of Baalzebub, of Sclaug, of 
Phobetor, demons all, and of this Surkrag, and so— 
there was but one explanation.” 


“And that—?” I asked. “He was—” 
The old priest uttered but the one word: 
“Possessed.” 


Il. 


HE sun was near its setting. The old priest 
sighed; then he seated himself facing the 
sunset. 

“Ambers, and golden-based citadels, 

And red-roofed battlements of stormy cloud!” 


he quoted softly, under his breath. And again: 

“ Ad majorem Dei gloriam! For, indeed, His 
ways are past finding out, my son!” 

A long shaft of radiance rested a moment upon § 
his forehead, ‘“‘a sable-silvered,” so that, for a moment, 
it seemed to me the effect almost of a nimbus. 


“It was some time again before I saw the man 
whom I have called Leviticus Black. Meantime I had | 
had word of him; he was in the public prints a good 
deal, for he had a famous name; men did him hongr 
for it, but, and here at once is the explanation and\_ 
reason: he was a great artist; line and color were to 
him the breathing symbols of life—and of death. But 
it was a perverted art; men did not see it; they were § 
conscious merely of what they called its extrava- 
gance, its originality, but its origin they least of all 
suspected. ° 


“T went to see his latest canvas at the Museum; 
it was the face of a god with the eyes of a devil, the 
mouth of a satyr; so must Satan have looked, after 
me Kali... 


He ceased, with a sharp intake of the breath. 

“For, step by step, he had—taken the wrong turn- 
ing; he had chosen Evil as a man puts on a garment— 
deliberately, following the master whom he had chosen 
until—there was no turning back .. .” 


There came a long pause. The sunset had faded 
to a dust-gray shadow ere he continued: : 


“Once more I was to hear from him, and then to 
see him. But while men praised his art, of his private 
life they murmured with down-cast eyes, or with a 
slow head-shake; ‘scandalous,’ they called it, even 
while they condoned. And so, on an evening of late 
August it was, as I was sitting in my study, I heard 
the Voice. My telephone rang sharply; there came a 
buzzing from it like the buzzing of a swarm of flies, 
and then; out of this noise, on a sudden, a furious 
babbling. There were, at first, no words, and then, 
sharp and agonized, the one word: 

“ “Christ! 

“T can not tell you of the effect of that word upon 
me; it was not blasphemous; it was—something very 
different. Despair was in it, like the cry of a sou! 2 
torment; and then, even as I listened, I heard the thin 
whisper, clear, as if it had been spoken at my shoulder: 

“*Fether. .. S86... 

“Tt was the voice of Leviticus Black, and then, in 
the twinkling of an eye, it was the voice of that Other 
—sardonic, evil, cold, as from infinite depths: 
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‘Who calls?’ it mocked, with an infinite malign- 
ance. ‘Tell it not in Gath, good Father—whisper it not 
in the streets of Ascalon’. 

“There followed then thin, tinkling laughter. It 
was like the patter of rain-drops upon ice, infinitely 
bleak and cold. I waited, with a prayer upon my lips, 
but something seemed to stifle it. It was, for a mo- 
ment, as if I sat motionless in a vacuum of sound and 
sense. 

“And now—we are coming to the end, very quickly, 
my son,” continued the old priest. I fancied that I 
heard his breathing quicken. But I could see his hand 
move, white against the darkness. His voice came, 
after a moment, like a bell just trembling out of 
silence: 


“Ave Maris Stella!’ he said, low. ‘The last shot 


has been fired; the empty cannon are mute, innocuous 
Me danger and death .. .” 


with an effort: 

“Possession—it is a terrible thing, my son, 
but it is as old as Scripture. Indeed, I could tell you 
a tale in which I saw—but—another time, my son. 
And the case of Leviticus Black—it is not of the 
1anner of it so much that I would speak, but of its 
ending—for in that it was different. 


PU viene JOHN appeared to come to himself 


“T was to give a retreat to the Sacre Coeur, at 
Kenwood, I remember. I had been making my prep- 
arations for the journey; my housekeeper was in bed 
and asleep; when of a sudden I was seized with an 
unaccountable impulse, almost as if a command had 
been laid upon me, as if a Voice had sounded in my 
ear: 

“*Go—and quickly!’ 

“But I was a trifle tired, although it was yet early, 

arce ten in the evening, and I put it down to jangled 
nerves, imagination. More, I would not bring myself 
to consider. 

“So I continued my preparations, when, of a sud- 
den, the hall clock struck the half hour: one heavy, 
booming note. And following that, the casements all 
round the house jarred and rattled, one after the other, 
as if in the grasp of an impatient, desperate hand. 

“There was no wind, as I remember it; it was a 
night of moonlight, cold and clear. And even as [ 
sprang upright from my packing, I heard the gate 
slam heavily from without; there came a rapid patter. 
I waited, nerves at pitch, for the shrill summons of 
the doorbell. But it did not come. 

“T arose abruptly, putting on my hat. 
ing to the door, I flung it wide. 

“But there was no one there. And again, as I 
Stood peering and listening in the doorway, I felt 
that summons. And then, abruptly, it came to me 
that there was a house in a certain street not far dis- 
tant; it was a celebrated house; a woman lived there, 


Then, go- 


famous in her way, as I believe; it was a sort of salon 
that she kept; it was much frequented by artists, men 
of letters, women as well as men, as I believe. 


“And it was there that I understood dimly, after a 
little, that it was to go. . 


“Well, I tell you that I distrusted that impulse, 
my son, the source of it, but with a prayer for guid- 
ance, I set forth. 


“T walked rapidly, but in spite or because of that 
summons my heart was as lead in my breast. It was 
with a distinct effort of the will that I prayed then, or 
tried to pray. , 

“There was a good deal of noise coming from the 
house: music and laughter, and the thin tinkle of 
glasses. Before the house there were three or four 
motor-carriages. As I went up the walk and laid my 
finger upon the bell-push, there fell on a sudden, from 
within, a curious silence. 

“Tt seemed to me that I heard whispers, as if two 
or three people were conferring together—and then, 
after an interval, a thick, tipsy laugh. Steps sounded 
along the hall; the door was flung open, and there, in 
the blaze from the chandelier, stood Leviticus Black. 

“T stepped backward a pace as my gaze centered 
upon this, for if ever Sin, naked and unconcealed, 
looked forth from a human countenance, it blazed now 
from his. For the face was raddled and old-—-old with 
a weary sophistication that had taken its toll of the 
lean cheeks, the bitter, brooding mouth. But the eyes 
gleamed now with an infinite malice, as of an adver- 
sary triumphant. 

“*And who sent for you, Father Stafford?’ he 
asked, in a loud voice, so that all might hear. 

“For the moment I was at a loss. Behind him I 
could hear the rustle, the whispérs, as the company, 
listening, waited for my answer.” 


Oia old priest was silent for so long that I 
thought for a moment that, fatigued with his 
tale and the remembrance of it, he had fallen 
asleep. But abruptly the voice went on, as if there had 
been no break: 

“there is the one thing J can not remember: my 
answer—for that I answered him I know—I heard 
myself answer him—yet, as each word was spoken, it 
was blotted from my remembrance as if it had never 
been. For that perhaps had I been sent. 

“But as I finished a silence fell; there was not 
even a rustle, a murmur, but the face of my vis-a-vis, 
as by some hidden, inward sickness of the spirit, all 
at once underwent a startling transformation, a blight- 
ing change. For of a sudden it was the face of an 
old, old man, infinitely wicked and old, as if indeed 
his sins had come upon him all at once. 


“Then, for a moment I thought he would attack 
me; He that was within shook that pampered body as 
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a dry leaf is shaken with the wind. And then, even as 
I turned, the words hissed out like snakes: 

““Hear me... take this—to Him who sent you: 
I will—go to hell before I—go on my knees to a 
priest!’ 

“The door crashed even as I was down the walk 
and out of the gate, but behind me as I went down the 
street there sounded a sudden hubbub: faint, frantic 
laughter, the sudden staccato explosions of a motor. 
It passed me at the corner—a motor—with, as I 
thought, a single driver, and the driver was Leviticus 
Black. 

“T heard the throbbing of that motor grow faint in 
the distance; then—silence. And presently, walking 
fast, I broke into a stumbling run, but I do not think 
I was aware of it. Lights gleamed around a corner 
just ahead, where the palings of a little park rose, 
stark in the moonlight. And there, crumpled against 
those iron spikes, there was a motor... 

As I came up, the crowd—they numbered half a 
dozen, not more—stood back to let me pass. An officer, 


burly, matter-of-fact, yet with a face curiously white 
under the moon, came up, lifting his cap. 

“*VYou’re too late, Father, I’m thinking,’ he said. 
‘Too late—by a split second.’ 

“And then, from the edge of the crowd I heard a 
voice: 

“*But there were two of them, I tell you. 
them—just before the accident—’ 

“But there was only one—now—as I knew. 

“T turned then, at a whisper from the policeman: 

“T’ve not touched him, your reverence,’ he said. 
‘He’s—gone—but look!’ 

“At a little distance from the wrecked machine 
there was a huddled shape, dark against the palings. 
Something curious in its attitude, even at that distance, 
drew me even while it repelled. 

“T looked—then looked again, and at what I saw 
I was seized suddenly with a violent trembling. ’ 
there, fronting me across the walk—stone dead—wat 
—all that had been mortal of Leviticus Black, and— 
he was on his knees.” 


I saw 





The Inspiration 


HE first time I visited the Foreign Mission Semi- 

nary in Paris, the student who acted as my 

guide showed me in the “Salle des Martyrs” a 
small golden chalice, and told me it was one of the 
most precious tre.sures of the house, for it was the 
chalice used by Monsignor Pierre Borie, Vicar Aposto- 
lic of Western Tonkin, in his missionary journeys. 
The Bishop was beheaded with two of his native 
priests on November 24th, 1838. The student told me 
how each of the missionaries, before he left the semi- 
nary for the Far East, had the privilege of one morn- 
ing using the martyr’s chalice as he said his daily 
Mass. “I shall take the martyr’s chalice to the altar 
some day, two or three years hence,” he said. And 
then his face lit up with the strong emotion that in- 
spired his words as he added, “Who knows but I may 
have his good fortune.” I do not know if his generous 
hope was realized; but there were at that time in the 
seminary students who, a few years later, gave their 
lives for the faith in the terrible days of the Boxer 
rising in China. Three years ago a Vincentian Father, 
who had returned to Europe to take part in the admin- 
istrative work of the Far Eastern Missions, told me 
how, since the revolt, there had been a sudden rise in 
the number of conversions in Northern China; and 
how, if there were only more workers available, the 
number of converts would be still greater. Amongst 
them in the neighborhood of Pekin there were some 
who had themselves taken part in the massacre of the 
Christians. “They acted in ignorance,” he said; “they 
had been misled into an honest belief that they were 


of the Missions 


destroying the enemies of their country in a just war. 
But the very blood they shed and the prayers of their - 
victims have secured their conversion.” 

One may say, “It is like a story of the early 
Church.” True enough, but it is a true story of to-day 
and a reminder that though all the centuries the 
Church is the same. This is the inspiriing lesson that 
comes to us from the mission records of our own time. 
Our people need a wider and fuller knowledge of t 
Catholic missions, not only to secure their larger » 
operation in the good work, but also because suc 
knowledge cannot fail to be an inspiration and a help 
to them in their daily lives. 

A. Hivuiarp ATTERIDGE. 


One thing the bootleggers never have to contend 
with is a buyers’ strike——Nashville Southern Lumber- 
man. 


One of the saddest sights in the world is an ardent 
prohibitionist deprived of the kick afforded by his 
morning cup of coffee.—Kitchener (Ont.) Daily Record 


No doubt it is a great mystery to Judge Gary how 
Henry Ford ever managed to build eight million auto- 
mobiles without working the men in twelve-hour shifts. 
—Columbus Dispatch. 


You can’t hope for much in the way of prison re- 
form until we get to sending a better class of folks 
there.—San Francisco Chronicle. 





Straight Talks on Marriage 


No. 2. A Great Sacrament. 


By ANsELM Secor, C.P. 


RS. TUTTLE sniffed indignantly. “Why, 
the very idea,” she cried. ‘Whoever heard 
the like! You Catholics do certainly put up 
with a lot from your priests. Pretty soon 

they'll be telling you what to wear and how to vote! 
Personally, I think that any time is a good enough time, 
if the right man comes along. Although,” lowering 


something which is, of its very nature, a strictly per- 
sonal affair. And there are not wanting, even among 
Catholics, those who chafe under the Church’s guar- 
dianship, and petulantly complain because she will not 
always let them do as they please. A brief explana- 
tion of the Catholic teaching on the subject will, we 
trust, make clear the reason for this vigilance, and 


her voice, “I wouldn’t for the world let my husband 


hear me say that. Men are 

o conceited, anyhow,” she 

ded, “and think they are 
the Lords of Creation.” 

Mrs. Tuttle, crowned with 
a rather soiled boudoir cap 
and leaning on her trusty 
broom, was discussing family 
affairs with her next door 
néighbor, Mrs. Doyle, during 
a lull in housecleaning activ- 
ities. The topic was an ab- 
sorbing one, — namely the 
forthcoming wedding of An- 
nie Doyle, the neighbor’s 
daughter, to Bill Thompson, a 
young mechanic in a down- 
town garage. 

Why was the lady in the 
oudoir cap so indignant? Be- 

use, forsooth, Annie’s 
mother told her that Bill and 
Annie could not be married 
solemnly till after Easter, on 
account of the Church regula- 
tions. “My husband,” ob- 
sered Mrs. Doyle with a quiet 
smile, “says that this closed- 
season idea is a wise rule 
made by the Church to protect 
the men for a time from de- 
signing females.” 

Again, the sniff of scorn. 








“The poor, helpless 


Many young people nowadays have 
adopted a very careless attitude towards 
marriage. The speed with which they 
rush into it reminds one of a motorist 
who breezes along a dark, unknown road 
at forty miles an hour, with brakes in 
bad order and lights working poorly. 

What is the explanation of this trust- 
to-luck attitude towards marriage? Those 
who really know ascribe it to two gen- 
eral causes: lack of respect for a sacred 
institution and an unwillingness to put 
duty above pleasure. 

Some good, but misguided people, 
alarmed by the rising tide of hasty 
marriages and speedy divorces, advo- 
cate laws and still more laws. No use. 
There is only one law which can effect 
any real change, and that is the Law of 
God. 

What the modern world needs is not 
more legislation, but, rather, a deeper 
conviction of the fact that marriage is 


not a joy-ride where one can stop when 


one pleases, but a conscientious journey 
undertaken by two and to be continued 
until death separates them.—EDITORS. 








secular power. 


show how wise and prudent is the Church’s policy, 


consulting as it does, the best 
interests of her children, both 
for time and for eternity. 

All civilized peoples agree 
that marriage is a contract en- 
tered into between man and 
woman, mutually assuming 
the rights and duties of the 
wedded state. Thus far there 
is agreement. The dispute 
arises when there is question 
of the nature and extent of 
the obligations involved in 
this contract. 


ANY people regard mar- 
riage as essentially a 
civil agreement which 


receives its sanction from 
society.- For them, the State 
is the source of all marital 
obligations and civil law is 
the final arbiter of their duties 
and rights. The State itself 
takes this view. Although it 
generally puts marriage on a 
higher plane than it does other 
branches of its jurisdiction, it 
nevertheless looks upon wed- 
lock as a merely civil institu- 
tion which comes completely 
under the dominion of the 


Therefore the State assumes the au- 


creatures; isn’t it a pity about them!” Which remark, 
delivered with an expressive thump of the broom, ex- 
plains two things; first, what Mrs. Tuttle thought of 
men in general; secondly, why Mr. Tuttle always 
cleaned his shoes so carefully becoming into the house. 

Many non-Catholics are of Mrs. Tuttle’s opinion 
tevarding the Church’s close supervision of marriage. 
They regard this supervision as an unwarranted in- 
trusion, an invasion of a sacred right, a meddling with 


thority to make and unmake marriages at will, to 
decree, pronounce and determine concerning the quali- 
fications necessary for validity and lawfulness, and all 
this with no reference to authority other than its own. 
In this country, it is true, it permits the clergy to per- 
form the marriage ceremony, but this delegation is in 
the nature of a privilege conceded out of deference to 
public opinion, and by no means recognized as an 
inherent right. 
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It is by no means an easy matter to determine 
exactly just what the Protestant churches hold regard- 
ing marriage. There is so much divergence of view, so 
much shifting of opinion that what is accepted to-day 
is obsolete to-morrow. One fact, however, is plain, 
another is tairly evident. The plain fact is that Pro- 
testants, as a body, reject the sacramental character of 
marriages: the fairly evident fact is that, as a whole, 
they regard marriage as having something vaguely 
sacred which it lifts it above the level of ordinary con- 
tracts and gives it a unique position in society. 

The Catholic Church holds that marriage is not 
only unique in the usual sense of the word, but that it 
is so important, so lofty an institution that, for bap- 
tized persons it carries with it a particular grace which 
is sacramental in character. Amid all the shifting of 
opinion and the strife of contending views, she glone 
holds steadfastly to this sublime ideal. A brief ;rlance 
at the underlying reasons will show how solidly her 
teaching is grounded. 


( URING Our Blessed Lord’s public life, He con- 
.) cerned Himself vigorously with *ne rehabilita- 

tion of marriage. In a declaration to the promi- 
nent men of His time, He condemned strongly their 
sordid attitude towards wedlock and told them that 
what they had hitherto regarded as lawful, would no 
longer be tolerated under His Covenant. In unmis- 
takable terms He lifted marriage from its primitive 
level and restored to it the dignity which, for ages 
past, it had sadly lacked among the carnal-minded peo- 
ple of Israel. Perhaps just part of the growing hos- 
tility which finally culminated in His death was due 
to His ardent zeal for the purification of marriage and 
His determination to give back to it the honor which 
had been denied it for centuries. 

To His Apostle, St. Paul, however, He gave the 
privilege of proclaiming the sacramental character of 
marriage under the new dispensation. In the fifth 

hapter of his epistle to the Ephesians, the great 
Apostle delivers a homily, so sublime in principle, so 
oble in practice, that its teachings will stand for all 
times as a perfect pattern of lofty ideals. In his 
admirable instruction, he compares the union of man 
and woman with that of Christ and the Church. He 
then defines the mutual rights and duties of husband 
and wife; imposes on the wife the obligation of obedi- 
ence and upon the husband the obligation of protective 
love. Finally he emphasizes the grace-giving charac- 
ter of marriage by calling it a sacrament. “This,” he 
says, “is a great sacrament; but I speak in Christ in 
the Church.” (Eph. §-32) 

Women of the ultra-modern type look with criti- 
cal eye on this kind of teaching. They resent St. 
Paul’s utterance regarding docility and obedience; 
they rebel at the notion that the husband has any 


authority over them. The words “Wives, obey your 
husbands” fall on their ears with doleful sound, ring- 
ing the death-knell of liberty and condemning them 
to a life-long tyranny of oppressive subjection. For 
this reason, not a few are inclined to say of St. Paul’s 
words what a certain positive-minded old lady de- 
clared in a theological argument: “There’s where Paul 
and I differ!” Yet, the sane-minded can readily realize 
that where there is true love, there can be no tyranny, 
and where there is real authority there will always be 
order. 


HE scriptural proof is convincing enough for 
those who read the sacred text with unpreju- 
diced eyes. But even though there were no 
clear biblical corroboration of the Church’s claim, the 
evidence from fittingness itself would furnish a con- 


vincing argument that true marriage, far from being zy, , 
merely secular transaction, has in it a consecrationg: 


which exalts it above all earthly ideals. For matri- 
mony implies more than a rounding out of nature or 
an accommodating of natural instincts. It implies also 
the assuming of a great dignity and the fulfilling of a 
high and difficult commission from God. 


Catholics usually look upon the priesthood as a 
great dignity. Such it is. It implies a divine choice 
for the holiest work on earth. The priest is God’s 
representative and the divinely-appointed dispenser of 
His graces. But it is well to realize also the fact that 
marriage is a dignity comparable in greatness even to 
that of the priesthood. Rightly entered into, it is a 
noble union in which husband and wife not only pledge 
to each other their mutual love and devotion, but also 
co-operate with God in bringing into this world souls 
destined for eternal life. A true understanding of this 
dignity brings into clearer relief the exalted nature c 
their consecration and serves to make plain the reasor™ 
why the Church, abhorring the vulgar standards only 
too prevalent, insists vigorously and insistently on the 
sacramental nature of the marital union and uses every 
effort to surround her children with all the safeguards 
of her protecting influence. It explains, too, why she 
commands so firmly that her children receive the mani- 
fold benefits which accompany her sanction and 
blessing. 


A proper understanding of the great dignity oi 
Christian marriage serves also to bring out in clearer 
light the degradation of those who, through false 
ideals, look with frivolous eyes on so sacred a trust, 
and, by their detestable practices, drag in the mire of 
sensuality that which God intended as a lofty and 
sacred institution. 


HERE are some positions in life which im- 
press us forcibly with the responsibility they 
carry along with them. The railroad engineer, 
guiding the long train of speeding cars through the 
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darkness, has in his keeping the safety of his pas- 
sengers. The surgeon, upon whose care and skill de- 
pends the success of some delicate operation, is re- 
sponsible for a precious human life. The statesman, 
engaged in diplomatic negotiations, holds in his hands 
the power to bring to his country peace or disaster. 
These instances are evident and any one can easily 
understand their importance. Comparatively few, 
however, grasp the fact that parents have, in a real, 
although less spectacular degree, a responsibility of 
their own which is both weighty and far-reaching in 
iis consequences. From a physical standpoint, they 
jointly share the burden of caring for the temporal 
welfare of their children; and they share, too, the far 
more important duty of guarding the immortal souls 
which God has entrusted to their keeping. Truly, th’s 
responsibility demands a special sacramental grace 
os will enable husband and wife to fulfill worthily 

the important commission imposed upon them, without 
faltering in any detail of its sometimes trying ful- 
fillment. 


The young, newly-married couple, kneeling at the 
altar, look on life through a rose-tinted mist of happi- 
ness. All is well; joy and peace are theirs. The world 
smiles on them and they smile back, confident that 
their contentment is solid and lasting. Well it is for 
them that they cannot see too far into the future. For 
beyond the brilliantly illumined horizon lurk darkness 
and storms and the arid waste of difficulty and trial 
that will test to the utmost their powers of endurance. 

Love, they say, is blind. But, as time goes on, 
love’s eyes are opened, sometimes with a rude awaken- 
ing. For, when the glamor of the honeymoon dies 
away, there comes, inevitably, disillusion. Men do not 
marry angels; nor do women. They wed human be- 
ngs who, along with their good qualities, have certain 
faults and weaknesses which are inevitable in every 
child of Adam. Irritability or conceit or shiftlessness 
or extravagance or some other failing may manifest 
itself as an almost unconquerable fault. For many 
husbands and wives, life is a long series of forgivings 
and making allowances, of bearing burdens and over- 
looking faults: and a life that would have the strength 
to go forward through the years without faltering, has 
need, and very much need, of God’s special grace and 
blessing. 


OW easily do a young couple repeat the time- 
honored words of the marriage ceremony: “In 
sickness and in health, for richer or poorer, till 

death do us part!” But it is only after many years have 
passed that they can look back at the distance they 
have traversed and understand the practical import of 


these words. What memories come before them! The 
recollection of the husband for instance, of wearily 
tramping the streets in search of work, with the haunt- 
ing thought pursuing him of rent overdue, of bills un- 


paid, of hungry mouths waiting to be fed. And every- 
where he is met by indifference and by a cold efficiency 
that turns him away with curt refusal. How often have 
circumstances of this nature—harrassing, trying circum- 
stances—entered into the lives of men and women who 
have undertaken the burdens of family life. And when 
crises come, such as illness, financial loss, misunder- 
standing, disappointment, they have, indeed, great 
need for supernatural strength to keep them from 
flinging down, in despair, their crushing burdens or cf 
shifting them to the shoulders of others. 

Lack of reverence for the sacramental character 
of marriage is responsible, in great measure for the 
tragic jokes that are perpetrated with mawkish solemn- 
ity, before gaping crowds, and called marriages. Lack 
of respect for a holy thing explains “dare” marriages 
and bathing-beach marriages and marathon-dance mar- 
riages—events which receive considerable notoriety, 
but which are so flimsily put together that frequently 
the first fierce breath of trial sends them tumbling 
down like a house of cards. Lack of regard for the 
true nature of wedlock explains why there are so 
many young couples who prefer amusements and ex- 
pensive motor cars and the liberty to go and come as 
they please to the tied-down, self-sacrificing career 
of the conscientious husband and wife. The conse- 
quences is that only too many marriages are a mock- 
ery, where legal sanction covers abuses that clamor 
to high heaven, and where the married couple lead a 
barren, self-centerd existence which is useful neither 
to God nor to man. 


ATHOLICS should remember that they are 
bound in conscience to believe that marriage is 
not only a weighty responsibility, but that it is 

a sacramental contract, ennobled and spiritualized by 
no less a personage than our Lord Jesus Christ Him- 
self. Once they realize this fact, it follows logically 
that they must listen with respect to the Church’s 
teachings and cheerfully obey her wishes. Is this a 
hardship? To worldly minds, yes. It narrows their 
choice, and circumscribes their liberty. But, on the 
other hand, the same authority which limits also pro- 
tects, guarding them from the folly which, only too 
often, is not fully realized until it is too late. 


To regard marriage as an adventure, a biting into 
the apple of happiness, which can be thrown away if 
sour or unpalatable is to invite life-long regret. To 
look upon it with the reverence which springs from 
pure motives and high ideals is to insure God's bless- 
ing on a step which involves so many weighty con- 
sequences for both time and eternity. 


Newspapers report that the Ku Klux Klan will 
take over the University of Valparaiso. This is a good 
start. Even exposure to an education will rapidly de- 
crease the ranks of the Klan. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


In as brief a manner as possible, kindly set forth the 
essential nature of the sacrifice of the Mass, as you would 
explain it to a non-Catholic.—Avon, N. J. 

To understand what the sacrifice of the Mass is, one 
must first know what the sacrifice of Calvary was. On 
Calvary Christ took upon Himself all the sins of men and 
paid His own life as a satisfaction to God for us, making 
reconciliation by the blood of His Cross. This much any 
Christian can readily understand. 

But on the night before the sacrifice of Calvary, our 
Lord at the Last Supper instituted a ceremony which was 
to keep the sacrifice of Good Friday ever living and fresh 
before the eyes of men. This was the first Mass. 

Here Jesus Christ, as the Victim who next day was to 
ve slain tor us, put the substance of His own Body and 
Blood under the appearance of bread and wine, and as the 
Victim ot Calvary offered Himself to God as He was to do 
on the fcllowing day. And this ceremony He ordered His 
\postles, His priests, to perform till the end of time. 

Hence, upon our altars, Christ, as the Victim who was 
slain on Calvary, at the words of His priest places the same 
Body and Blood which was sacrificed on the Cross, under 
the appearances of bread and wine, and again offers Him- 
self to God as He did 1900 years ago. 

The Mass, then, is not a new sacrifice. It is simply a 
repetition of Calvary. Christ was not satisfied with offering 
Himself once. He wants to offer Himself for us again 
and again. He wishes us to see Him do it. Of course, He 
cannot die any more. His death on Calvary can only be 
represented by the separate consecration of the bread and 
wine, showing forth the separation of His Body and Blood 
on Calvary. But He can offer Himself again as the Victim 
of Calvary and this He does and has done since the day 
before His death. This is the “clean oblation” which any 
non-Catholic can find foretold in Scripture by the prophet 
Malacy, the oblation which would be offered to God for all 
time “from the rising of the sun to the going down of the 


same.” 


I 


The Mass keeps Jesus Christ in our midst just as He 
walked the streets of Jerusalem. The Mass keeps the 
Victim of Calvary with us as our reconciliation with God. 
The Mass enables us to receive Jesus Christ daily into our 
hearts in an ineffable union of love. 


| believe that our American dessert, Jello, is some sort 
of a meat extract. Does Holy Mother Church allow us to 
eat it on days of abstinence?—New Jersey. 

Jello is not commonly regarded as meat and is not for- 
bidden to the faithful on days of abstinence. 


Will you kindly name two or three good books on The 
Passion. I find myself quite unable to keep up a medita- 
tion without the frequent use of a book. Also I would ask 


you to recommend a few works suitable for a non-Catholic 
who wishes to read about us.—New York City. 

Do not be surprised that you need the help of a book 
for meditation. That great model of prayer, St. Theresa, 
tells us in her autobiography how she was accustomed to 
make her meditation in just this way, reading a little, medi- 
tating on what she had read and then talking about it with 
our Divine Lord. 

The meditations published monthly in The Sign ought 


to prove very helpful to you on this subject as also they 


splendid little articles in the “Passionist Mission Prayer 
Book.” Two excellent books are “The School of Jesus 
Crucified,” by Fr. Ignatius, C. P. and Fr. Bernard Feeney’s 
“Lessons on the Passion.” 

Father Ollivier’s historical work “The Passion” is a 
classic on this subject, and we heartily recommend Cardinal 
O’Connell’s recent translation: of Cardinal De Lai’s “The 
Passion of Our Lord.” It is one of the most readable books 
on the Passion that we know, and its cost is exceptionally 
low. 

For a non-Catholic we would suggest Cardinal Gibbons’ 
“The Faith of Our Fathers,” Father Fidelis Kent Stone’s 
“An Awakening and What Followed,” and “Reconstructing 
a Lost Faith,” by An American Agnostic (John L. Stoddard.) 


Why has the Church so many different religious congre- 
gations of men and women? Does this not conflict with her 
unity? Sometimes it seems to me that members of one 
religious body are jealous of those of another.—Boston, Mass. 

The Catholic Church has many kinds of work to be per- 
formed, for example, all the corporal and spiritual works of 
mercy. For each of these she needs organized bodies of 
men ani women, who are specially trained in their particu- 
lar duties. In the world we find specialists among the pro- 
fessions and the trades, the arts and the sciences. And in 
each of these again we have specialists for particular 
branches of the work. So the Church trains her laborers 
in religion to be specialists in some particular vocation to 
which they feel called by God,—as missionaries, teachers, 
nursing sisters, etc. Far from conflicting with her unity, 
these various units really keep up the solidarity of the ranks 
of the Church Militant, by saving her from the confusion 
that would inevitably ensue, if everyone were trying to do 
everybody else’s work, and nobody knew just what he or 
she ought to do or how to do it. 

Jealousy is a human failing. And religious are human 
beings. No doubt some individual religious are jealous of 
other religious, not only of different congregations but 
even of their own. This, however, happens in spite of their 
religious training, not because of it. What the spirit among 
all religious should be and what it normally is, was beau- 
tifully illustrated during the journey of our first Chinese 
missionaries, as recorded in their letters to The Sign. 
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Wherever they met with religious, no matter to what Order 
they belonged, our men were simply overwhelmed with 
kindness. Jesuits, Vincentians, Augustinians were all alike 
in the wonderful spirit of charity displayed. We have said 
that such treatment is normally to be expected of religious. 
We would add that any exception to the rule is so rare as 
1o be startling. 


Would 
you be so kind as to give me a brief explanation of the 
reason why, in these days when so much good work is to 
be done in the world, the Catholic Church still encourages 
a life like that of the Trappist monks? I readily acknowl- 
edge and greatly admire the good work accomplished by 
your active societies of men and women.—Chicago, III. 


I am a non-Catholic reader of your magazine. 


If we view this problem from a merely natural stand- 
point, we cannot hope to understand it, although even in 
the way of human labor accomplished, our contemplative 
religious do much more work than is commonly supposed, 
as the history of European civilization amply proves. But 

nly when we consider this question from a supernatural 
lane, can we obtain any idea of the real “good work” done 
by our cloistered religious and of their consequent import- 
ance in the eyes of the Church. 


The world does not understand their value because it 
looks no further than this earthly life. The supernatural is 


quite beyond its ken. “The sensual man perceiveth not the 
things that are of God.” But while the world does not 
acknowledge the value of prayer, the Church knows that 
prayer is powerful with the omnipotence of God, because it 
draws God Himself to work with us and for us. As the 
prayer of Moses on the mount was far more effective than 
the efforts of the Hebrew warriors of Josue who were fight- 
ing in the valley below, so all through the Bible narrative, 
we find God working with the man or the nation that prays 
to Him. And this is the very special work of our contem- 
plative religious,—to keep God by their prayers among the 
millions who forget to pray to Him for themselves, to serve 
as a channel by which the love and power of God can over- 
flow out to other souls through them, to keep alive the 
contact between God and man. St. Gabriel of the Sorrow- 
ful Virgin and Blessed Therese, the Little Flower of Jesus, 
are showing the world to-day the kind of “good work” ac- 
complished by our cloistered religious, a work which now, 
many years after their death, is becoming more and more 
world-wide in its blessed efficacy. With so much mission- 
ary work to be done just now in China, it certainly would 
surprise the world to know that the Church has recently 
placed the cloistered Trappists and Carmelites in the old 
Celestial Kingdom. But this is only another proof that 
“the wisdom of the world is foolishness to God” and that 
the Church once more has chosen “the wisdom of God that 
is folly to the world.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


ANOTHER VIEW 
Malden, Mass. 
To The Editor of The Sign: 

Though a whole-souled Republican, I could not but 
admire The Sign’s consistent attitude on the Irish Ques- 
tion. No man conversant with Irish history can doubt that 
on Downing Street in 1920 many of Ireland’s leaders broke 
faith with Ireland’s glorious past. On the very eve of 
victory, when she was to throw off forever the manacles 

@: chains that held her in bondage and servitude, Britisn 
plomacy threw out a morsel of bait too seductive for 
ireland’s leaders. This vote in favor of the Irish Free 
State, extorted under threat of renewed barbarities, was 
not a true index of the people’s will. Moralists agree, 
however, that the pressure of grave fear does not ordinari‘y 
take away the integrity of a human act. Hence that vote 
oithe majority of the Irish people was legitimate and should 
prevail until rescinded. 

Thus viewing the Free State Government as the law- 
fully established government of Ireland, your magazine 
could hardly do otherwise than counsel adherence and 
obedience to its authority. In your June number, when you 
appealed to Irish Republicans to desist from further armed 
struggle, you voiced a most rational and humane appeal, 
however offensive it proved to the intense Celtic spirit 
of J. P. M. of New York. 

While I would advocate a spirit of obedience, and 
loyalty to the present polity of Ireland on the part of 
Irishmen, I would not, however, have Irishmen rest satisfied 
with this mutilated piece of independence. 

Three years ago the heart of America throbbed in 


sympathy with Irish Republicanism. In the great struggk: 
there was one issue at stake,—absolute independence. 

Complete severance from every political tie binding 
Ireland to England! This has been the dream of Ireland’s 
dead heroes. This must be the reality of Ireland’s rising 
heroes. 

However opportune the present occasion, the might of 
British arms matched against Ireland’s military impotence 
has proven disastrous to Ireland’s attempt at armed insur- 
rection. The rich Irish blood that has flowed so freeiy 
during the past seven years has proven the advisability 
and necessity of being governed by motives of expediency 
while not sacrificing principles. The vision of independence 
must be ever held up to Irishmen. By every peaceful 
measure they must strive to advance their cause. iS. Fase 


THE CATHOLIC SPIRIT 
Reverend Father: 
Enclosed find five dollars for your missions. I am glad 

to see so much interest displayed in the Chinese missions. 

In these days when Catholics, Jews and the Colored 
are so much antagonized, I wish we had enough money to 
help all people. The Church has a message for all classes 
and not for a favored few only. The message is that Jesus 
Christ died for all. 

Maybe a few converted Jews and Negroes would set 
a pace for us born Catholics. 

I hope that you will continue to succeed and that you 
will bring unto Christ the rough as well as the polished. 





O tell Dollie gently that her old playmate, 
Lord Nelson, had crashed like a bolt from 
the blue into our quiet Sillport liie was a 
task beyond my skill: so I left it to Lady 
Hilda. It was by telephone, while young Roke and I 


were driving back to the 
town, that her ladyship broke 
the news. I can picture Dollie 
running into the library, at 
the sound of the telephone 
bell, and sitting all alone, with 
the receiver held to her ear: 
but what she felt and said 
and did is her own secret. 
When I entered the house 
alone, after dropping a rather 
surly Julius Caesar at “The 
Stars and Comet,” I dreaded 
succession of feminine 
scenes, first with Dollie, then 
with Mrs. Horsley, and finally 
with both of them. Dollie 
was permitted to spend about 
en seconds in running up to 
and giving me, for the 
rst time, a shy little kiss. 
[Then she was snatched away 
Mrs. Horsley, who could 
not speak because she had a 
ow of pins in her mouth. I 
aped. 


XXXIV. 


To-day has been an aston- 
hing day for us all: but I 
hink the person whose aston- 

ishment ought to be greatest 


is Mr. Felix Nelson Ju'ius- 
Caesar Mogul Roke. What 
are his thoughts, I wonder, as 
he lies a-bed at “The Stars 
and Comet.” 

Barely eight hours ago, this 
lashing youth was preparing 


to abduct a ragged and trembling drudge from 
the clutches of a callous tyrant. 
involve himself in the gravest complications and al- 
most certainly to break the law. The actual sequel 
He has eaten off gold plate in a 


has been different. 
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— 


Miss Watts 
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XXXIII. 


PERSONS IN THE STORY 

Martin DaceEy—A physician and sur- 
geon, retired from practice and living 
in the little English town of Sillport. 

Mrs. HorstEy—Martin Dacey’s house- 
Leeper. 

Lapy Hitpa Barry MORE-BANNINGTON— 
A silver-haired, handsome lady who 
has inherited Sillport Tower. Her 
whole time is given to unconventional 
Philanthropy. 

Do..tie Watts—An orphan girl, whose 
true surname and early history are 
unknown. 

Rory—A black cat. 


THE STORY 


Under pressure from Lady Hilda Bar- 
rowmore-Bannington, Martin Dacey has 
adopied an orphan girl called Dollie 
Watts. Nothing is known of Dollie’s par- 
entage. She recollects a tumble-down 
ola couniry house where she was brought 
up by tivo old care-takers and she re- 
tains memories of a little boy who used 
to climb over the wall and tell her stories 
about pirates. On his return from Ceylon 
this old playmate — Felix Roke — suc- 
ceeds in tracking Dollie “Watts” (who is 
really the daughter of Sir Godfrey 
Easterwood) to Sillport, the litile town 
where Dr. Dacey resides. He is received 
by Lady Hilda, to whom he discloses 
what he has learned about Dollie’s 
lineage. 


He was ready to civilities.” 


mediaeval castle, with a handsome lady on his left and 
a pretty girl on his right. 
queen’s raiment and he has finished the evening smok- 
ing an excellent cigar with the callous tyrant. 

Lady Hilda’s housekeeping has been one of this 


He has seen the drudge in 


amazing day’s biggest sur- 
prises. It turns out that her 
peaceful establishment is like 
the Navy, as it was before the 
war. Her retainers and pen- 
sioners had not seen activ 
service for a long time, b 
when “Prepare for action” 
was sounded, this afternoon, 
every man and woman of 
Lady Hilda’s forces seems to 
have instantly taken up the 
appointed station. Within a 
space of two hours this won- 
derful woman changed from 
an austere and busy spinster 
into a feudal dame, ruling al- 
most royally in her ancestral 
tower. 
In these times, when every 
upstart profiteer is accustomed 
to dwell in the marble halls of wei 
gorgeous modern hotels, with 
powdered lackeys to serv @: 
him and with musicians ‘eo ig 
hide his lack of conversation, 
I hate pomp and circumstance. 
But at Lady Hilda’s the mar- 
ble and the gold are solid and 
genuine—not skin-deep shams 
as in the gilded restaurants of 
our day. Moreover, her foot- 
men wear her livery as if they 
were born in it—just as fish 
are born with silver scales 
and as tigers are born with 
striped coats. Everything— 
the lights, the plate, the crys- 
tal—is mellowed, to borrow 


Coventry Patmore’s words, by “a thousand years’ 
As I sit-and write, my brain still glows 
with the remembered splendor, like a lamp still warm 
after the flame has been put out. 

In obedience to Lady Hilda’s final order by tele- 
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phone, Dollie and I arrived at the Tower by a quarter 
past seven. No. Not Dollie. My companion was at 
least Miss Watts and possibly Miss Dorothea Easter- 
wood. As usual, she wore her fine raiment without a 
trace of ostentation: yet she could not have attained 
more of a high-born mien even if I had broken it to 
her that she was believed to be of proud and ancient 
lineage. The new dress, in contrast with the girlish 
garb she wore at our nasturtium dinner, was a grown- 
ip and stately composition. I think the material is 
what they call gold brocade. The color is that of a 
copper-beech, but only a little of it shows through an 
intricate over-growth of what looks like gold—real 
gold but very thin. Dollie’s shoes were covered with 
the same stuff. Mrs. Horsley took me on one side 
after we had put Miss Watts in the car and briefly 
justified the grandeur of this golden robe by explain- 
ing that Dollie costs hardly anything for her ordinary 
lress. Mrs. Horsley added, with deep thankfulness: 
At’s nothing short of providential that the dress was 
ready for to-night.” 

Although we had stepped out of the car in warm 
laylight, it was dim enough inside the frowning old 
Tower to make the wax candles and the leaping log- 
fire as reasonable as they were delightful. In two or 
three strides we had exchanged the balminess of early 
summer for the cosiness of mid-winter. 

After praising Dollie’s dress, Lady Hilda, who 
had put on the robe of silver tissue which she wore at 
the birthday dinner, said: “You see, I haven’t been 
able to find anything new in my rag-bag.” 

Gallantries came tardily to my lips; and, when 
they get spoken they do not amount to much. I said: 

“I’m glad. I was afraid I should never see you 
wearing it again.” 

It was the best I could do—a poor best, yet our 
ostess seemed pleased. Then she led us into the vast 
igle-nook and said gently: 

“Dear Dollie, the doctor and I understand how 
happy you must feel to find, after all these years, an 
old friend, a very great friend. In this old Tower, 
the past and the present are meeting to-night. But 
there is the future. You see, we know nothing of Mr. 
Roke—” 

Dollie looked blank. 

“You knew his name was Roke, Felix Roke?” 
Lady Hilda remarked. 

“He may have told me. I only remember his 
nick-names—Julius Caesar and the rest,” said Dollie. 

“Well,” her ladyship went on. “That supports 
what I was going to say. To-night, as you see, we shall 
celebrate the event with all the honors Sillport Tower 
can render. It will be natural and proper for you to 
welcome Mr. Roke warmly and to chatter freely with 
him about old times. But don’t forget that you and 
he are no longer children. Why, this very dress you 
are wearing is not a school-girl’s. It is a young lady’s. 


73 


If Mr. Roke should suggest meeting you again, or 
writing to you, remember that the doctor and I must 
decide. Above all, do not put any questions about 
your family history. With this new clue in his hands, 
the doctor will find out everything before many months 
are over.” 

“T don’t want to know my family history,” re- 
torted Miss Watts, almost indignantly. “I want to go 
on always, as I am now.” 


N enormous bell, like the bell of a monastery, 

filled the vestibule and the hall with lordly 

clangor. Encompassed by the echoes, as by 
an invisible bodyguard of good angels, Julius Caesar 
once more entered Sillport Tower. The change from 
a loose sports-jacket and easy flannel trousers to the 
well-cut evening clothes made him look even taller 
than before. He greeted Lady Hilda punctiliously, in- 
stead of airing the slack manners of our day. 

“Here is Dollie,” said her ladyship. 

The re-union took place under the massive arch of 
the ingle-nook. Lit by fitful flames from the beechen 
logs on the fire-dogs, Dollie stood erect in her golden 
robe, her feet resting on the skin of a leopard. For 
quite a long time—it must have been six or seven sec- 
onds at least—the two youngsters gazed at one an- 
other in blank amaze. Lord Nelson’s furtive glimpses 
at Dollie in her old overall and clogs had not prepared 
him for this vision of daintiness and elegance. As 
for Dollie, I suspect that she had gone on picturing 
her Great Mogul as a little boy in knickerbockers. 

“It is—and it isn’t,” he said. 

“It isn’t—and it is,” she answered. 

“Let me make sure it is the same Dollie,” he per- 
sisted. “Do you know anything about this knife” ? 

She examined a clasp-knife which he handed to 
her, and replied “This is the knife you gave me on 
my birthday years and years ago. We hid it in the 
apple-tree.”’ 

A rumbling gong called us to dinner. I took in 
Lady Hilda, and the two juveniles followed us into 
the short, lofty dining-room with lancet windows cut 
in the thick walls and with an odd little wooden bal- 
cony for the musicians. Here again a fire of beech- 
wood burned under the carved shields of the chimney- 
piece; and wax-lights rebuked the gathering shadows. 

Gleaming softly in contrast with the black oak of 
the table lay four golden platters, octagonal in shape 
and elaborately ornamented. I guessed at once that 
these must form part of the famous sixteenth century 
gold dinner-service captured by Sir Humphrey Bar- 
rowmore from the Spaniards in 1589. Four other pieces 
from the same service adorned the board—a flagon, a 
spice-box and two great salt-cellars. 

The porcelain bowls and plates to fit the golden 
platters were decorated in dark blue on an ivory 
ground. I glanced at the bill of fare, written in my 
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hostess’s own firm hand and saw that, although they 
were to be presented in our twentieth-century order, 
the dishes themselves would recall the olden time. 
We began with cold eggs, boiled just hard enough to 
allow of slicing up into a sharp green sauce of pounded 
sorrel. The soup was a spiced mutton broth, and the 
fish was a small salmon, served whole. 


NDER the constraint of their elders’ presence, 
ral Dollie and Felix Roke spoke little. To make 

talk, I drew the young man’s attention to the 
gold platters and told him that they had been taken 
from a Spanish flag-ship. Lord Nelson scrutinized 
the ornamentation closely and said: 

“Tf an Englishman took these from a Spaniard, 
the Spaniard must have stolen them from a Portu- 
guese.” 

“How do you know that”? asked Lady Hilda, 
warmly interested. 

Very modestly but none the less authoritatively, 
the young man said “This rather fussy design is large- 
ly Manuelino—“the late Portuguese Gothic. See. The 
patterns are nearly as fanciful as the gold filigree all 
over Dollie’s dress. The Manuelino style expresses 
the spirit of the great Portuguese navigators. The 
traceries suggest the coiled ropes and dangling anchors 
of sea-faring men: I might almost go further and 
say they suggest the blossoms of tropical islands 
festooned between palm-trees. These plates are ex- 
ceptionally interesting. Their Manuelino is dignified by 
the beginnings of Portuguese Renaissance.” 

If the salmon on the long dish had opened its 
mouth and had begun to give us its views on the 
League of Nations, I could hardly have been more 
surprised. Felix Roke looks as if everything other 
than games and sports would be hateful to him; yet 
he turns out to be a travelled and learned man. 

The fish looked old-fashioned but it was beaten 
by the next dish, which appeared to be a small pea- 
cock, roasted whole, as in the days when wet cloths 
were respectfully wrapped around peacocks’ necks and 
heads to protect them from the fire. I had often read 
how the old English cooks used to sew the peacock’s 
skin back into its place when the roasting was complete 
and how they added the gorgeous tail before send- 
ing the dish to table. The neck and tail of Lady 
Hilda’s bird were more splendid than the rainbow: 
because they were made as I soon perceived, of china 
most cunningly shaped and colored. Hidden between 
this counterfeit peacock’s wings was an oval lid. The 
lid having been lifted, we found that the china body 
contained the wings and legs and breast of a plump 
chicken which had acquired a pinkish hue through be- 
ing cooked in red wine. 

A boar’s head followed the peacock. The imita- 
tion tusks and eyes stood out in ferocious contrast 
with the brown aspic jelly. A dish of very early 


“broad” beans—not at all broad or beany—came next. 
The sweets were old English—junkets, tartlets, cheese- 
cakes, maids-of-honor and old-style jellies, freshly 
made from calves’ feet and flavored with old Marsala. 
As for wine, we had Moselle which was rather too 
old, Bordeaux which was rather too young, and an 
absolutely perfect bottle of port. 

Quite a learned conversation grew out of the 
Portuguese dinner-plates. Dollie, who has been study- 
ing architecture with me through the winter, delighted 
the Great Mogul by asking whether the Manuelino 
style was about the same date as the French flam- 
boyant. Indeed, we became so enthusiastic that I 
forgot prudence and exclaimed: 

“If you’ve nothing better to do to-morrow, come 
and lunch with me and then I'll drive you out to Bur- 
coats and show you the fourteenth century wall-paint- 
ing they’ve just found under the whitewash. It repres- 


ents the Day of Judgment.” @ 


“Splendid. Of course I will’, he answered eage 
ly. “I hope the party will be the same as to-night.” 

Lady Hilda hastened to undo my indiscretion. 
“For me and for Dolly it’s out of the question”, she 
said with emphasis. “To-morrow afternoon I have 
twenty-five boys and girls from Sillmouth coming to 
tea. I should like Dolly to come and help me amuse 
them.” 

“If I can be of any use—” he ventured. But Lady 
Hilda affected not to hear him and began to ask him 
about Ceylon. Could he speak Singalese? And what 
did he think of the rain-trees? 


CT) ex dinner was over we went out into the 


garden. The warmth had not died out of the 

air. The vast, unseen mirror of the sea 
reflected an unworldly light. Leaving Dollie and 
Julius Caesar to chatter under the verandah, Lad 
Hilda and I wandered off towards the paddock. 
glowed about our dinner, but my hostess cut me short 
and said: 

“It was luck. The salmon and the boar’s head 
were ready for my fisher-boys and fisher-girls to-mor- 
row. There is time to prepare other things instead. 
As for the jellies, you will find them in this house 
three hundred and sixty-five days a year. The modern 
jellies, concentrated in packets, make me shudder. 
But never mind food. What do you think of our 
young people?” 

I answered that I thought they were a charm- 
ing couple. 

“There”, exclaimed Lady Hilda. 
meaning it, you’ve used the very phrase.” 
I said I didn’t understand: so she went on: 

“We might have fenced with one another for an 
hour, but sooner or later we should have had to speak 
of Dollie and this Mr. Roke as a ‘copule’. But what 
sort of couple? A couple of young people, a couple 


“Without 
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of old friends? Certainly. But is there anything 
more? On their own confessions, each of them has 
vividly remembered the other all these years. Tell 
me, doctor, did anything in their behavior at dinner 














strike you?” 
I said: “The young man looked at Dollie a 
great deal. You want to know whether. I saw signs 





of old calf-love reviving, calf-love changing into some- 
thing more serious. I think not. He looked at Dollie 
with admiration, with satisfaction, I might say with 
relief.” 























“Relief?” It was Lady Hilda’s turn to be puz- 
zied. I explained: 
“Yes. Relief. For months, perhaps years, he 








has been feeling it his duty to search out the neglected, 
unlucky little girl from the tumble-down house. He 
came down to Sillport expecting to find a scared little 
slavey, coarsened in looks and broken in spirit after 
ars in orphanages. Let us honor him for that. And 
f-us be glad that he has had his reward. But, 
honestly, I didn’t see any signs of what we may call 
romance.” 

“And Dollie?” she asked. 

“Dollie”, I said “admires him as much as he 
admires her. She too, felt a great relief. When you 
broke it to her by telephone that her Julius Caesar 
was with you and that we were all to dine here to- 
gether, poor Dollie must have felt anxious. She had 
only known young Roke as a schoolboy pranking 
about in old clothes. When he sat opposite her, look- 
ing so well-bred and handsome, and when he spoke so 
intelligently and yet so modestly, I suspect her thought 
was: ‘I am not an out-and-out, absolutely friendless 
foundling, after all. The ploughshare of fate has 
turned up a relic of my old life, my own old life, for 
Lady Hilda and the doctor to see and it is not a relic 

e ashamed of. Lady Hilda is a great lady and my 

friend Julius Caesar is a great gentleman. Doctor 
Dacey is a bit of a scholar and my Lord Nelson is quite 
a match for him.’ Those, I believe, were Dollie’s feel- 
ings, but I’m thankful to say I don’t think Dolly has 
any silly ideas.” 


ree Hilda remained silent so long that I hed 




























































































to ask her whether she agreed with me. 
“Perhaps I do”, she said. “But your last 
sentence .. .. .. well, it seems to jar on me. Why do 
you speak of silly ideas? You yourself said, when 
I was recommending a secretary’s training for Dollie, 
that the ideal career for her was marriage. You would 
never wish her to marry without being in love, so I 
hope you have not made up your mind that ‘silly 
ideas’ will always be the name for certain feelings. 
And why are you thankful ?” 
“Dollie is not yet eighteen”, I answered. “There’s 
plenty of time for falling in love later on. It would 
be hard lines if, just as I am getting used to having 
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an adopted daughter, some bridegroom should come 
along and take her away.” 


“We must look danger in the face”, she replied 
quickly. “You were indiscreet in proposing an excur- 
sion to-morrow. It looks as if you have had nothing 
in life to do except to wait for this young man’s 
arrival. I purposely made my dinner ceremonious. 
Until we know much more about Mr. Roke’s charac- 
ter and position, you have no right to take him into 
your intimacy. It may be true that neither he nor 
Dollie has had a romantic thought until to-night. 
But Dollie is not a child. By the time I was her age, 
I had fallen in love half a dozen times.” 

“Then it wasn’t serious”, I said. 


“It wasn’t serious for me”, she retorted rather 
sharply, “because I was always meeting new people 
and I had a hundred interests. I had been twice a 
bridesmaid; and a guest at twenty weddings. But 
Dollie—why, this is the first time in her life that a 
young man, I think we can say a young gentleman, has 
dined and walked with her and talked with her. Don’t 
be too positive, doctor, that Dollie will dream no 
dreams. To young Roke, this re-union will probably 
be merely a passing adventure, an episode to be pleas- 
antly remembered and occasionally repeated: but, I 
think Dollie is the sort who would suffer badly if, as 


the old-fashioned phrase goes, she were crossed in 
love.” 


I protested: “You are warning me of dangers 
which may be increasing all the time we are talk- 
ing. Romeo and Juliet—I mean, Julius and Juliet— 
are sitting side by side in the dusk amidst the scent 
of lilac and hawthorn. Let us go back at once and 
play gooseberry.” 


When they heard our footstéps, Dollie and her 
friend came to meet us. Lady Hilda greeted them 
with: 

“You have been talking about old times.” 

“Yes”, said Lord Nelson. “But about new times 
as well. Especially about to-morrow afternoon. You 
have been so kind to me to-night that I do wish you’d 
let me help with these fisher-children. If I wire to 
London at eight o’clock to-morrow morning, a firm I 
know will send down by passenger train a box of 
things that’ll amuse the kiddies no end—big masks and 
toy musical instruments and a fire-balloon. I could 
see the wall-paintings at Burcoats and be back here by 
half past four.” 

I fully expected that, having read me her lecture, 
Lady Hilda would snub Mr. Felix Roke. He was 
kept waiting for about the twelfth part of a minute 
which the big fellow spent in looking down towards 
our hostess with modest entreaty in his good-tempered 
face. Then her ladyship surrendered without firing a 
shot, and said heartily: 

“It is very good of you. Come about five o’clock.” 
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HIS day, Tuesday, Roke and I had been to Bur- 
coats. I have suddenly become more prudent, 
so I cancelled the invitation to lunch at this 

house and took him to have cold roast beef and pickles 
and cheese at Burcoats Inn, the old “Hanging Gate”. 
Roke is prodigiously learned for so young a man. 
He told me surprising things about the English pre- 
Reformation painters, especially about Matthew 
Paris who has been little more than a name to me 
until this morning. 


Dollie is very happy—indeed quite gay—but I 
still believe there are no silly ideas in her head. With- 
out her being conscious of it, I think some strong 
instinct will save her from losing a chum in a lover. 


About four o’clock this afternoon, when young 
Roke came here in a car which he had hired to take 
me to the Tower, it annoyed me to have to say that 
I was not going and to send him off alone. Dollie had 
started an hour before. 

The truth is that I wasn’t invited. 


Perhaps Lady Hilda thinks that yesterday ought 
to keep me going for a long time. Weeks often pass 
without our meeting. Or it may be that she fears a 
children’s treat would bore me. Anyhow, I wasn’t 
asked. 


None the less, it was my duty to go and bring 


Dollie home. I arrived at the Tower just after half 
past six, the agreed time for breaking up the party. 

In the paddock a droll sight amazed my eyes. 
Little girls with fidgetty legs and little boys in grey 
knickerbockers and blue jerseys were rushing about 
with the heads of enormous beasts on their shoulders 
—cardboard heads of gigantic lions, donkeys, stags, 
apes, elephants and even giraffes. Further back, six 
or seven urchins were blowing hoarsely through colos- 
sal horns and trumpets, made of cardboard gilded to 
look like brass. Felix Roke was leading the tune 
through a sham trumpet which he held in one hand, 
while with the other he flourished a gaily colored baton, 
like a barber’s pole, to beat the time. 


I bumped against a figure taller than the rest, 
with the head of a yellow dragon—a most terrifying 
monster. From between two rows of bloodthirsty 
fangs, the voice of Lady Hilda asked: 

“Well, what do you think of this?” 


Before I could answer, we were joined by a Span- 
ish lady, gorgeous in what looked like a yellow silk 
robe with a black mantilla. It was Dollie, carrying a 
trumpet nearly as big as herself. A second glance 
showed me that both dress and mantilla were made 
of paper. 

Failing to get my answer, Lady Hilda took off 
her beast’s head and showed me a hot and happy face. 
She said: “There must have been a hundred parties 


in this paddock these last twenty years, but never one 
like this. Oh! do look at Mr. Roke.” 


OKE had dropped his barber’s pole and had 
mounted a pair of stilts. He was advancing at 
an incredible pace, driving the big headed chil- 

dren before him. Suddenly he halted and threatened 
them with a horrible flail. It had a thick, black handle 
and the bright red tails must have been two yards 
long. For a moment the youngsters were truly scared: 
but the tails dropped out of the handle and a volley 
of chocolate drops, wrapped in tin foil to imitate silver 
and gold coins, flew far and wide. 


An old horse-omnibus came shaking along the 
lane and stopped at the lower gate of the paddock. 
It had come to take the children back to Sillmouth. 


When they were out of sight and the noise of 
their toy rattles and whistles was weakening in 
distance, Lady Hilda and Dollie and young Roke tq 
breath. All three of them were still possessed by 
the spirit of frolic. I felt “out of it”. In short, I 
smarted; and I am ashamed to say that I showed my 
chagrin. After saying some polite things about Lady 
Hilda’s goodness to the children, about Dollie’s paper 
mantilla and about young Roke’s talent as master of 
the revels, I killed the general happiness by asking 
Roke point-blank: 

“How long are you staying in Sillport?” 

I do believe that he had not given the matter a 
serious thought. Perhaps he fondly hoped he had a 
carnival before him to last all through the summer, 
like his long holiday with Dollie nine years ago. ~ His 
brow clouded and his joviality changed to blankness, 
like a racing yacht suddenly becalmed. Then he 
flushed up and blurted out: 

“To-morrow, or the day after.” 

Lady Hilda pierced me with a look of surprise: 
but whether of approval or reproach I could not be 
sure. I glanced at Dollie. She simply listened with- 
out the slightest betrayal of emotion. Indeed I am 
convinced that, up to now, she has no emotion to 
betray, so far as Roke is concerned. During her hard 
life, she has learned to take unexpected pleasures 
thankfully and to enjoy them as long as they last, 
without complaining because they have no morrows. 

Our parting was awkward. As a rule, at the 
close of a pleasant gathering, everybody has had 
enough and is glad to go. It is like the end of a fire- 
work display. The crackling and whizzing and shin- 
ing are over and the empty cases are easily gathered 
up. But Roke and Lady Hilda and Dollie—especially 
Roke and Lady Hilda—were like Catherine wheels 
still coruscating, like star-fountains still spouting. 1, 
the frigid and resentful fourth, was the hand of wet 
sand. 

(To Be Continued) 
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A Notable New Book 


The Passionists: Sketches Historical and Personal 


By THomas J. LAWLER 


“@ HIS book, one of the latest in a department 
of history, unwritten by the general his- 
torian, is of great value. 

The sketch of St. Paul of the Cross is 
very simple and attractive. The facts in his life are 
given without comment. They are so beautiful that 
comment would detract from the narrative. 

Then, the Order,—its foundation, its growth, its 
suppression by Napoleon; its restoration by Pius VII.; 
and its expansion in the reign of Pius IX. are traced in 

» same style. In the Orders of the Church, it would 

difficult to find anything more pleasing in narra- 
tive, than the traditions and associations of the Order 
of the Passion. This is brought 


while giving pages of history unwritten by the general 
historian. It will recall the memory of the great and 
good Bishop O’Connor, and one of the many blessings 
which he secured for the Church in America, the pres- 
ence and work of the Passionist Fathers.” 

The story of the foundations in America involved 
research among many sources, and it is not likely that 
such a thorough and systematic collation will again be 
made in our time. The printed book will be a ready 
reference and an effective memorial. Its value will 
grow with years, while at present it is of intense in- 
terest as we catch in the twilight what is going down 
behind the horizon. What might be fancied of pa- 

rochial interest only is woven in- 





out in its story by the author. 
The historical settings of facts 
are well chosen. They account 
for situations that otherwise 
would not be intelligible to the 
ordinary reader. The style is 
simple and pleasing; the chap- 
ters are not too long, and the 
reader is always left interested 
in what is coming. One of the 
reviewers said: “It reads like a 
novel.” 

The historical matter collated 
forms a useful review of con- 

poraneous history, while its 

cdotes, episodes and histori- 
cal excursions are suggested by 
the narrative. The incidents re- 
counted are sometimes serious, 
sometimes amusing, sometimes 


AUTHOR OF 





VERY REV. FELIX WARD, C. P. 
“THE PASSIONISTS.” 


to a narrative interspersed with 
incidents that holds the interest 
of the reader throughout. Many 
things are recorded that give ad- 
ditional lustre to the Bishops 
and clergy of America. Nothing 
is finer than the tribute to them 
in the address of Father John 
Baudinelli at the Golden Jubilee 
of the Order in America, as re- 
counted in chapter twenty-eight. 
The book embraces so many 
points of historical value and is 
so rich in anecdote that it is 
hard to do it justice. We will 
just note a few points that catch 
out attention as we glance over 
its pages. 
| The lives of St. Paul of the 








thrilling, always entertaining. 
Many of them have been rescued from oblivion and 
will be new to the reader. 

The sketches of the Founders in America are 
drawn to the life. These pioneers were delightfully 
human, and, while austere with themselves, were ever 
so gentle with others. They blended the austerity of 
St. Francis of Assisi with the sweetness of St. Francis 
de Sales; but the austerity was for themselves, the 
sweetness always for others. Of them Cardinal Gib- 
bons said: “Surely we should like to have their work 
and influence traced by one who lived with them, who 
knew them well, and enjoyed their confidence, before 
it is too late. My friend, Father Felix, will transmit 
their message to the Fathers, and their story to the 
faithful, in narratives that will afford delightful reading 


Cross and Voltaire ran in paral- 
lel and contrast for over eighty 
years. What one loved, the other hated; the aim of 
one was exaltation of the Cross, that of the other, 
derision of the Cross. Voltaire gave us Renan; St. 
Paul of the Cross, John Henry Newman. The saint 
prayed for the conversion of England for fifty years, 
and the Oxford Movement was the answer. As he 
stood at the altar for the last time the saint saw it 
in vision. “My sons in England” he said. One of 
them, Ven. Fr. Dominic, was sent by our Blessed Lady 
to England to bring about what the saint had seen in 
vision and he received Newman into the Church. This 
event occurred at the very time Renan left the Church; 
and the disciple of Voltaire and the client of St. Paul 
of the Cross began their careers on the same day, the 
one for evil and the other for good. 
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HE fist venture in Queensland, Australia, will 
be found of great historic value. “The abori- 
ginals,” savages of the lowest type, believed in 

the Great Spirit and in future existence. The letters 
of the Fathers give the earliest accounts extant of the 
“blacks in the bush.” The ship-wreck on the coast 
of Peru and miraculous escape of Fr. Raymund, as the 
ship goes down, is thrilling. What follows reads like 
a romance. 


“The work to be done” by Newman was seen by 
the Ven. Passionist who was chosen to bring about 
the vision and prophecy of the saint. On that morn- 
ing of October 10, 1845, after he had received New- 
man and his friends into the Church, Fr. Dominic 
said “The results of these conversions will be incalcul- 
able.” “At the reformation the vivifying principle of 
truth, the shadow of St. Peter, the grace of the 
Redeemer left England.” St. Paul of the Cross saw 
the sad condition of this land, as he knelt before the 
Blessed Sacrament during his memorable retreat at 
San Carlo in Castellazzo, and there and then a com- 
mission to pray for its return to the one fold of Christ 
was given him by our Lord Himself. This occurred 
at the time Voltaire was in England, a fugitive for 
his profligated life, imbibing the principles of John 
Lock and Joseph Hume in preparation for his career 
of blasphemy and impiety. Newman realized the 
danger to all faith from the rationalism and impiety 
spread by the school of Voltaire and he became the 
“champion” of Christianity. Thousands have followed 
him to Rome and the movement still goes on. 


“Newman’s conversion was an irreparable loss 
to the Church of England. His disastrous secession 
was the most serious catastrophy that she sustained 
during the entire century. For the first time since the 
sixteenth century England doubted whether the 
Reformation was wholly good.” (Lord Algernon 
Cecil). Inquiry then spread and the people began to 
long for reunion with Rome. They would have the Real 
Presence and our Blessed Lady back again. The 
story of the Oxford Movement is given simply and 
clearly by the author. Then its reception in America 
is told. ; 


The suppression of the Order by Napoleon and 
its restoration by Pius VII is good. The story of the 
Society of Jesus and the love of St. Paul of the Cross 
for it, meets a calumny uttered against the saint, and 
will be well received. The ancedotes of Pius IX and 
the Passionists are charmingly entertaining. With 
the Ven. Bishop Strambi, the veteran Passionist Mis- 
sionary, and Mgr. Prince Odescalchi, John Mastai 
Ferretti, the future Pius IX, gave missions when only 
in minor orders. He came under the charm of Ven. 
Bishop Strarfbi and asked to become a Passionist 
and spend his life on the work of the missions. He 
was destined to canonize the Founder, St. Paul of 
the Cross. 


The canonization of St. Paul of the Cross anc 
the great miracle in Pittsburgh on the occasion will 
be of intense interest to the reader. The author took 
the testimony of living witnesses fifty years after the 
event. Cardinal Gibbons said on going over the testi- 
mony “It is equal to the miracle in Washington 
verified by Bishop England, when Mrs. Mattingly 
was cured.” 


Just two facts from the sketch of Fr. Anthony, 
the Founder. The cholera broke out in Pittsburgh in 
1854. Thousands were stricken; the hearts of men 
stood still for fear; people fled from their own. Bishop 
O’Connor called Fr. Anthony to his aid. Night and 
day the men of God ministered to those who suc- 
cumbed to the dread visitation. He wore his habit on 
the street; all knew his mission of mercy, and Catholic 
as well as non-Catholic stopped to show him reverence. 
A noble young priest with the spirit of the martyrs 
offered to assist the venerable Father. 


There way 
rivalry between them for the post of danger, of o 


to save the saint, of the other, to save a life of so much 
value to the Church. The scourge lasted six weeks. 
The young priest was so edified by Fr. Anthony that 
he wished to become a Passionist. He would 
have been a great asset to the order at that time; but 
Fr. Anthony felt that in honor he could not take him 
from Bishop O’Connor, the friend and benefactor of 
the Passionists, and he declared it was God’s will that 
the applicant remain at his post. The young priest 
became Bishop of the diocese in time—‘‘the dear good 
Bishop Phelan.” 


Another little fact: In the Know-Nothing days, Fr. 
Anthony was passing along Liberty Street in Pitts- 
burg, wearing the clerical apparel recently enjoined 
on the clergy by the Council of Baltimore. In the 
opposite direction came a bigoted non-Catholic, well 
known as a popular captain of one of the boats on 
Ohio River. He was accompanied by two friend’. 
“Look at the old priest” said the captain, “then watch 
me and hear him curse.” As they passed, the captain 
jostled the man of God and knocked his silk hat into 
the gutter. Fr. Anthony stopped, picked up his hat, 
brushed it, and simply said, as he looked at the captain 
without a change of countenance ‘God bless you my 
child.” This was his favorite expression. That look 
and those words haunted the captain. God did bless 
him. He sought out “the old priest” and at the mon- 
astery door, fell on his knees before him. He asked 
to be forgiven for his shocking rudeness and then to 
be received into the Church. He became a devout 
Catholic and one of Fr. Anthony’s penitents. 


As already stated, it is quite impossible to do 
justice to this charming book in the short space at our 
disposal. The above remarks will serve to show how 
cleverly the author combines historical fact with tell- 
ing anecdote. The volume will appeal to both clerical 
and lay readers. 
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The articles in this section while intended primarily 
for members of the Archconfraternity of the Passion, 
will be helpful to all. They will serve as a guide to 

1 lead us to the Cross, there to learn the measure of 














THE APPEAL OF hd JESUS CRU CIFIED 





Christ’s love for us, and to gather strength against our 
own sinfulness. We ask all our readers to join the 
Archconfraternity. Its obligations are few and easy. 
Address Tue S1en for application blanks and leaflets. 














JESUS CARRYING HIS CROSS 


“And bearing His own Cross, Jesus went forth to that place which is called Calvary, 
but in Hebrew Golgotha.’’---St. John XIX 


\s soon as the sentence of death had been passed by 
» Pilate against Jesus, He was delivered over to the execu- 
tioners. They took off Him the purple cloak, and put on 
Him His own garments. Then, preparing a large cross, 
they placed it on His shoulders, and, organizing a proces- 

led Him forth to Calvary. Two criminals, notorious 

ers, were led out together with Him to the place of 


FIRST PART OF MEDITATION 


(Considerations and Affections directed to Jesus) 


CONSIDER THE SUFFERINGS OF JESUS ON 
THAT SORROWFUL JOURNEY TO CALVARY: 
First, His physical sufferings: the exhaustion from the 
preceding night of torture and vex- 
ation, without sleep or rest; the 
painful wounds from the- cruel 
scourging; the burden of that heavy 
cross now pressing down on His 
bleeding shoulders; the bruises 
from the falls; the strokes and kicks 
of the barbarous executioners who 
hurry Him along the road to Cal- 
¢ Second, His mental suffer- 
ings: the insults and abuse from the 
rabble; His humiliation and disgrace 
at appearing on the public streets as 
a criminal, bound, and led to execu- 
tion; His grief and disappointment 
at the obstinacy and ingratitude of 
the Jews. Consider His exterior con- 
duct and His interior dispositions: 

His silence, His meekness, and His 

modesty; His calm submission and 

His joyful acceptance of the cross. *~ 

Well did the prophet foretell: “He was offered because 
itwas His own will and He shall be led as a sheep to 
the slaughter and shall be dumb as a lamb before His 
shearers; He shall not open His mouth.” (Isaias :53). 

Now picture the scene as actually passing before 
your eyes. Take your stand along the Via Dolorosa— 
the Road of Sorrows—and observe the excitement as 
soon as the news spreads of Jesus’ condemnation. See 
the crowds pouring into the heart of the city and press- 


execution, and, in their company, Jesus passed through the 
public streets of Jerusalem, carrying His cross. Three 
times He falls beneath its heavy weight, until, fearing He 
might die on the way, the executioners gave him assist- 
ance. “They forced one Simon, a Cyrenean, to take up the 
cross and carry it after Him.” At last, weary and ex- 
hausted, Jesus arrives at Calvary’s summit. 


ing to the front along the way that leads to Calvary. 
At the court of Pilate the procession forms with a 
Roman official leading and bearing on a staff the 
death-sentence. See Jesus as He raises His eyes and 
arms to welcome the cross. He kisses it and places it 
on His shoulders and clings to it with both hands. 
Then, at the given signal, He, with 
eyes cast down, begins His weary 
march. Look and see Him approach- 
ing in the distance, surrounded by a 
strong guard, the crown of thorns 
on His head, a rope tied about His 
waist like a criminal, and the long, 
rough cross on His shoulders. With 
faltering step He comes nearer and 
nearer to where we stand, and then, 
exhausted, bleeding, fainting, He 
falls heavily to the ground just at our 
feet. There He lies panting, groan- 
ing. Look at Him. Stoop down to 
His side and pour out your heart in 
acts of adoration and sympathy and 
love. “My Jesus, I adore Thee. I 
worship Thee. In the midst of Thy 
sufferings and disgrace, as a public 
criminal bearing Thy heavy cross, I 
recognize Thee as the Creator of the 
Universe, ‘Who upholdeth all things by the might of 
Thy power,’ as the King of Kings, Who ruleth the 
nations of the world. My Jesus, I offer Thee my poor 
sympathy and assure Thee of my love. Would that I 
could console Thee by giving Thee all my love and 
by bringing others to know and love Thee.” (Continue 
in such acts as long as you feel devotion, kneeling in 
spirit at Jesus’ side on the public street of Jerusalem.) 
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SECOND PART OF MEDITATION 


(Considerations and Affections directed to our own 
Spiritual Improvement) 


CONSIDER THE MYSTERY IN THE CARRY- 
ING OF THE CROSS: What is the purpose and mean- 
ing of this cruel torment? There was in this, as in 
every suffering of Christ’s Sacred Passion, a definite 
purpose and a very profound meaning. Jesus had 
voluntarily offered Himself as the Victim for human 
sin to make perfect atonement, and now the awful 
hour of atonement had arrived when he was to suffer 
in those very things in which men had sinned. By 
divine decree, the Atonement was to be, in every re- 
spect, the counterpart of the Fall. Now, the Original 
Fall was brought about by the fruit of a tree. The 
Almighty, therefore, decrees that the instrument of 
the Atonement should also be a tree. The tree of the 
cross, then, is but the symbol of human sin. - In carry- 
ing that cross, Jesus Christ is but bearing human sin 
and the dreadful consequences of sin. “He hath borne 
our infirmities and carried our sorrows. The chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon Him.” (Isaias 53). It was 
not Pilate, nor the Jews, nor the soldiers that laid the 
heavy cross on Jesus’ shoulders. It was the Eternal 
Father, Who laid it upon Him. “All we as sheep had 
gone astray, everyone hath turned aside into his own 
way and the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of 
us all.” (Isaias 53). 


But there is another meaning in this mystery of 
Carrying of the Cross. Like every part of Christ’s 
Sacred Passion, it teaches a practical lesson, for, 
Christ, in His sufferings, is not only our Redeemer, 
but also our Teacher and Model. “Christ suffered for 
us,” says St. Peter, “leaving you an example that you 
should follow in His footsteps.” (I. Peter 2). What 
He teaches us here is that if we will be His disciples 
and save our souls, we, too, must carry the cross. “If 
any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, 
take up his cross and follow Me.” (Matt. 16). Labors, 
sorrows, humiliations, sufferings, sickness, and death 
-——these make up our cross, these are the consequences 
of original sin, the bitter fruits of the forbidden tree. 
Every man has some particular affliction, some per- 
sonal cross. This cross, like the cross of Jesus, though 
painful to human nature, is, in God’s providence, the 
instrument of our salvation and sanctification. Now, 
we see also the mystical meaning of Simon the Cyre- 
nean carrying the cross after Jesus. Jesus could have 
borne that cross alone. He could, by His divine 
power, have sustained His human nature, as He sus- 
tained it to endure the Scourging at the pillar, but He 
willed to have His fellowmen as companions in the 
cross-bearing. 


Put yourself now in the place of Simon the Cyre- 
nean and as Jesus passes along the road to Calvary, 
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fainting under the weight of His cross, hear Him call- 
ing on you for help and then speak out your heart. 
“My Jesus, I will not wait to be forced, like Simon, to 
carry Thy cross. Cheerfully I offer Thee my assist- 
ance, by submitting now to my share of that cross. 
Yes, Jesus my share. And oh! what a big share it was! 
How heavily did not my sins weigh upon Thy bleeding 
shoulders! Now I understand the precious value of my 
personal cross—that cross which represents and sym- 
bolizes my own personal sins. Alas! how often in the 
past have not I secretly repined and even openly 
rebelled against the cross which Thou, in Thy mercy, 
didst send me. How cowardly and self-indulgent | 
have heretofore been. My Jesus, I repent and now 
protest my determination to follow Thee in the way 
of the cross. I ask not of Thee earthly riches, comforts, 
pleasures, and honors, but ask only for the grace to 
love my cross, to submit to it willingly and to bear it 
cheerfully until death.” 
long as you experience fervor.) 


FRUIT OF MEDITATION: To submit willingly 
and bear patiently the cross God has sent me. 


EJACULATION: “We adore Thee, most holy 
Lord Jesus Christ, we bless Thee, because by Thy 
holy cross Thou hast redeemed the world.” (100 Days’ 


Indulgence.) 


Judge me, O God, and decide my cause against an 
ungodly nation: From the unjust and deceitful man 
deliver me: For Thou art my God and my Strength. 


Send forth Thy light and Thy truth: They have 
led me, yea, they have brought me up into Thy Holy 
Mountain, and into Thy Tabernacles. 


UDGE me, O God, and decide my cause: Pi 
are awful words, and one may well hesita 
apply them to one’s own case. However just 

our plea may be according to human reckoning, we 
cannot but feel that in God’s eyes we have little to go 
upon. The angels themselves are hardly clean in the 
light of the divine countenance. How should I look 
for favor, therefore? No; it is neither of myself nor 
for myself, that I venture to make such an appeal. 
What the priest does daily at the foot of the altar, 
that do I do now in the name of the Church, as the 
thought of the Passion rises austerely before me. It 
is for the Man Christ I plead; it is for the Church 
who is His Other, His mystical and testamentary Self, 
that I venture to utter such words. Judge Him, O God, 
and decide His cause; judge His holy Church; her plea 
is just. In the manner in which I am a true child of 
hers, made one with Her Spouse in the grace of the 
Sacraments, in that measure, and in that measure only, 
may I, without fear, expect to be judged by Thee. 
—“Introibo” by Clifford. 
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Keep Singing On 
By N. C. 


Lift up the song that’s in your heart, 
When clouds hang low, and friends depart, 
When in life’s joy you have no part, 

Keep singing on; keep singing! 


Let not the lovelight of your eyes 

Be quenched in tears that quickly rise; 

The heart grows cold when loving dies 
Then love on; keep loving! 


Let not high hope die in your breast, 

Nor grieve your soul with life’s unrest, 

For Heaven’s crown this is the test :— 
Then hope right on: keep hoping! 


Of daily life then swell the song, 

And sweet the joyous strains prolong, 

Our hearts are brave, our souls are strong, 
Then work right on, while singing! 


Ingenuity of Boys 


E record two instances of juvenile craftiness, 

wishing to remind our Juniors that they too 

should watch for opportunities to show their 
ingenuity in the common affairs of life. 

Out in Kansas the crow is considered a nuisance. 
In order to get rid of him the State offers a cent 
each for crows’ eggs and ten cents each for their 
scalps. Colliers tells about Ray Flanders, a boy of 
Great Bend, that he found himself badly in need of 
cash, with the soda season at its height, and the best 
he could find was two crows’ eggs, value, two cents. 
He promptly showed that he was of the stuff of which 
great business men come, by placing those eggs un- 
der the old family hen. Two perfectly good crows 
were hatched, and Ray collected twenty cents from 
the county clerk. We reckon that the study of arith- 
metic is not a dull exercise to Ray. 

There was another bright boy who, without leav- 
ing the ground, was determined to find the height of 
a sycamore tree. This boy had a deductive mind, 
that is, he knew that new facts could be learned by 
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making accurate comparison with facts already 
known. He knew that at a certain hour of the day 
every object casts a shadow equal in length to the 
height of the object. He set a yardstick perpendicu- 
larly on the ground and as soon as its shadow meas- 
ured exactly three feet he took the measure of the 
tree’s shadow. This gave him the height of the tree 
without the labor and peril of “shinning” to the top 
of it. 


Your Thoughts Discovered 


“Do not let your senses be the playground of 


your mind.” 

O-CALLED scientists are regularly announcing 
Gs) sensational discoveries to the world. One of 

them said lately that he hoped soon to pro- 
duce an invention by which thoughts could be photo- 
graphed. While we need not take him seriously we 
may reflect on how confusing it would be if our 
thoughts could thus be easily discovered and re- 
corded by others. Only God can search the thoughts 


of man and this power belongs to His attribute of 
Omniscience 


“... His Eye beholdeth all which are, 

Sees without search, and counteth without care. 

Nor any ocean rolls so vast that He 

Forgets one wave of all that restless sea.” 

Father Faber recommends a special devotion to 
the Eye of God. At least, if we should be ashamed 
to let others steadily gaze upon certain thoughts 
harbored in our minds, much more should we be 
fearful of God’s beholding them. Impure and unkind 
thoughts are easily excluded from our minds if we 
are ever conscious of the penetrating gaze of the 
Great Judge. Moreover, pure and kind thoughts be- 
get pure and kind lives. 


Chinese Junk 


OST of what is printed nowadays—newspapers, 
periodicals, novels, is valuable only when baled 
and sold in bulk as waste paper. Here is a 
suggestion, then, for those of our Juniors who are 
eager to help in a substantial way our missionaries in 
China. The suggestion should interest both individuals 
and circles who would seize upon any easy means of 
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increasing their offerings beyond what they can gather 
through voluntary offerings of cash. The newspapers 
alone that accumulate in your own homes or which 
you might gather from your willing neighbors attain 
to a great weight in a short time and can be exchanged 
for cash to be donated to the missionary cause. The 
same can be said about metals, especially that one 
which is used as a wrapper for so many of our Amer- 
ican products—tin-foil. 

We suppose that our Junior readers find much to 
interest them and to arouse their sympathy and zeal 
in the letters from the missionaries published in each 
issue of THE Sicn. We therefore urge all to take up 
the plan we have described, especially if circumstances 
make it hard for them to gather contributions other- 
wise. This plan will also develop a useful habit of 
thrift, it will remind us how bountiful Providence is to 
us when we consider the value even of the wasted 
things around us and it will afford us a practical means 
of showing gratitude to God for all His singular bless- 
ings to us. 


On Being Promoted 


T this season thousands of pupils are taking their 
places in class with a lively interest in the 
higher grades of study to which they have been 

promoted. They remember distinctly the fears and 
misgivings with which they submitted to previous ex- 
aminations and they form a high resolve now not to 
waste time but to apply themselves to study with the 
utmost attention and industry so that future examina- 
tions will not be an ordeal to them. There are some 
whose zeal carries them still farther. They aspire to 
“skip” classes or to make their grades in abbreviated 
periods. There is a way of studying under pressure 
with only examination and promotion in view. Gen- 
erally no solid foundation is thus formed. What is 
learned superficially and not assimilated by repeated 
exercise soon evaporates. 

A student asked the president of a certain college 
if he could not take a shorter course than that pre- 
scribed by the institution. ' 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply, “but that depends upon 
what you want to make of yourself. When God wants 
to make an oak He takes 100 years, but when He 
wants to make a squash He takes just six months.” 


As They Write It In Yungshunfu 


Father Raphael Vance, C. P. (his Chinese name 
is Fay Wen Yz), has a class of high-school boys in 
Yungshunfu to whom he is teaching English. Some 
of their exercises took the form of letters to him. 
Here are some samples of their ability to write our 
language: 


Fay Wen Yz 
My Dear Teacher 
from you to We school give teach english of lesson our 
lesson little by little taller I am much oblige to you. How 
are you? teacher also good evening. Sam Ysea Ysuny 


Fay Wen Yz 

I do not know what enlgish letter is my name is and 
where place is my teacher‘s house in your America? please 
give me write on my paper with the pen and the ink and 
T goo afternoon small pup’! 


My dear teacher 

At last week in sunday, we do to your house I see your 
house, is good and new, also see the clock with the book, 
it is very good, give me books give see, it is very much. 
He do photographer with me, you do also photographer 
with me. That two pictures is good or bad, I know not. 
tomorrow please you take it. I see want my pictures. 


Pupil Sen Wen Fan write '® 


May furth 1923 
My dear teacher is Fay Wen Yz on sunday we pupils 
went to your home I saw your school which is large and 
new your room with and clock my like to-day mornong you 
also to classroom my this english em merrier! Ko Yu Nun 
My dear teacher, at my china, am good teacher, your 
america is first, my chinese is bid very, you now I oublic 
school teach me read english little by little makes. 
Fen Yu Sin 








SOME JUNIOR READERS 
(Sent in by David Morrissey, Dunkirk, N. Y.) 


Daddy Senn Fu omits announcing a competition 
in this number because he presumes that the Juniors 
are busy with the usual preliminaries that occupy all 
their attention during the first weeks of the school 
year. 
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Ranaom Notes from Yuanchow 


ATHER Kevin Murray, C. P., 
known to the Chinese as Ma 
Sen Fu, sends us some interest- 
notes from his mission in Yuan- 
chow. Someone has said that next to 
holiness the best thing is a sense of 
humor. Those who are personally ac- 
-s quainted with 
Father Kevin 
know that he is 
very dear to 
God. He’s a lit- 
tle man with a 
great big gener- 
ous soul. His 
letters reveal his 
sense of humor. 
He writes: 
FATHER KEVIN It is not often 
that we have the pleasure of seeing 
a white man away out here. I recall 
distinctly the first one I met here after 
months among the Chinese. It 
a cold Sunday afternoon in Feb- 
tuary. The gentleman was the pastor 
of the Protestant Mission in town. He 
has come to offer us his New Year’s 
greetings. 

When he was comfortably seated, I 
offered him a cigar. He refused with 
“No, no! I don’t smoke!” Trying to be 
hospitable, Father Timothy suggested 
that he might take a little Chinese 
wine. But again we had put our foot, 
or rather our feet, in it. The clergy- 
man didn’t drink. 

It seems that all the ministers and 
non-Catholic church workers in China 
are total abstainers from tobacco and 
alcoholic drinks. They openly teach 
that it is against the moral law to 
smoke or drink. As an illustration of 
their endeavor to force “American Lib- 
erty” on the Chinese, we have the case 
of a Catholic young man, Mr. K., a 








traveling salesman for the British- 
American Tobacco Co. in the Province 
of Hunan. One day he visited a friend 
in the Protestant Mission of Shen- 
chowfu. Shortly afterwards he got a 
lengthy letter, the import of which was 
that he was not to dare come near 
the place again: “We have no use for 
those who degrade the morals of our 
people by their sale of tobacco.” It’s 
the old story of. straining at gnats and 
swallowing camels (I mean the 
ones not the cigarettes). 

After a friendly visit, interrupted 
with a lively discussion on the Mil- 
lenium, our visitor departed, but not 
before he had invited us to his home 
for tea! 


A RUSSIAN REFUGEE 


The next white man I saw was a 
Russian who was making his way on 
toot to the Province of Kweichow, a 
journey of fifteen days from Yuan- 
chow. He was a veteran of the World 
War. He entertained us with many 
of his thrilling war experiences. He 
was one of 200 men that survived a line 
of defense consisting of over 40,000. 

After the war, he came to Shanghai 
where he got a position traveling for 
the American Drug Co. Being a Cath- 
olic, he made it a point of stopping at 
the Catholic Mission in his travels. 
Father Paul gave him generous hospi- 
tality at Chenki. 

The day before he arrived at our 
Mission he encountered some bandits 


live 


who relieved him of his army shoes 
and what little money he had. One of 
the bandits who knew a little German 
told him that the Germans had good 
guns. “Yes, much better than the guns 


you have. With a German gun I 
could kill you seven devils in an in- 
stant.” Luckily for the Russian, his 
captors didn't understand what he had 
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said. The guns carried by the bandits 
hold only one shot and must be re- 
loaded after every discharge. 

The arrived at our 
Mission late at night. We gave him 
lodging, clothing and some money. He 
was off before the dawn. The journey 
was long and dangerous. Whether he 
ever reached his destination we have 
never learned. 


BABIES CAST ASIDE 


My attention was called to a baby 
crying outside our Mission gate at 
5:30 a.m. It had been tied in ragged 
clothes shortly after its birth. When 
I found it, it was only two days old! 
The poor child certainly got a very 
rough deal for its start in life. Fortu- 
nately, it received better treatment at 
the Mission than it could ever expect 
from its unnatural parents. 


poor Russian 


This abandoning of babies, especial- 
ly baby girls, is quite common in 
China. Hence in every one of our 
Missions we are trying to establish 
homes where these poor babies can be 
cared for. We are making every effort 
to provide suitable accommodations for 
them and are doing what we can to 
prolong their lives. 

Personally, I can conceive of no 
greater charity than that which is 
devoted to these poor children. We 
have never turned one of these chil- 
dren away, and, come what may, never 
will. To all our friends, interested in 
the Passionist Missions in China, E 
would say that in helping us to save 
these abandoned babies they are do- 
ing a spiritual as well as a bodily act 
of mercy. Many of these children are 
so far weakened when they come to 
us that they live for only a few days. 
in spite of our best efforts to save 
them. 





Now, my friends, will you not help 
us to save these unfortunates by your 
generous cooperation. The cost of 
maintaining these babies increases as 
their number grows. Many of them, it 

true, live for only a few months. 
But here is a chance for you to adopt 

abandoned child and though, per- 
haps, it may not enjoy much of this 
life, it will be a consolation for you to 
ow that you will have a little angel 
heaven interceding for you. 


MY MEDICAL PRACTICE 
I have had much experience in doc- 

ring many ills since my companion 

s assigned to the Mission of Kien- 
yang. It is surprising the faith the 

poor Chinese have in my skill and 
medicines. It’s really funny to hear 
them describe their complaints. 

‘Senn Fu, I have a_ toothache.” 
Senn Fu, I have a_stomachache.” 
Senn Fu, I have a heartache.” Many 

them have all kinds of aches at 
once. 

\ middle-aged woman came to me 
ecently complaining of a pain around 
her heart. I didn’t know just what 
specific to give her, so I gave her some 
pills which were not intended for her 
heart at all. She came back the fol- 
lowing morning with: “Senn Fu, I feel 
much better. Please give me some 
more of those wonderful pills.” 

\ few days ago I prepared a Seid- 
litz Powder for a lady. Just as I 
mixed the powders and they were in 
the act of effervescence, she let a 
scream out of her. I guess she thought 
the devil must have been in the fizzing 
water. After convincing her that it 
would make her better, she drank it. 
The next day, I asked her, “Well, how 
are you to-day?” “Much better, Senn 
Fu,” she replied. 

It often happens that the children 
ome for attention. In one breath they 
will ask for medicine and in the next, 
“Senn Fu, give me some candy.” They 
know I have sweets and I often won- 
der whether or not it is the candy that 
draws them, instead of medicine. 

One little maid recently came for 
medicine. I gave her a pill to take 
with a glass of water. She drank the 
water, but kept the pill in her mouth. 
I went for a second and a third cup of 
water, but still she refused to swallow 
the pill. I had my doubts afterwards 
whether she really wanted medicine at 


all. Probably she was looking for 
candy. 
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Passionist Mission, 
Paotsing, Hunan, China, 
June 15, 1922 
My Dear Friends: 

I might begin this letter «with 
the heading “Removal Notice,” 
since I am about to go to my 
third mission appointment with- 
in a year and a half. 

On my arrival in China, I was 
sent to Chenki which is now wel. 
known for its “Baby Farm.” 

When the second bard cf 
Passionists came, I was trans- 
ferred to Yungshunfu. 

And now I have been ap- 
pointed by the bishop to open a 
new mission here. The place is 
called “Pow-chin,” spelling to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Paotsing is a large city of 400.- 
000 people. Until now it has had 
no priest. 

“High prices” is the slogan of 
Paotsing. I was told this before 
I came here. 

The owner of my present resi- 
dence asked $2800.00 for it. 
When I told him that it’s not 
worth $500.00, he said: “Ah, this 
is Paotsing.” 

Well, thank God, I’m here; 
and no difficulty is going to dis- 
courage me. With the help of 
The Sign readers this mission 
must be a success. 

I am starting with four bare 
walls and a mighty poor little 
altar. I need practically every- 
thing for my chapel. Here is an 
opportunity to donate articles 
for the Divine Service. 

May I suggest such articles as: 
altar-cards, missal-stand, cruets, 
crucifix, candle-sticks, sanctuary 
lamp, stations of the cross, cen- 
ser, altar linens and vestments, 
communion tray and holy water 
font. 

Let me thank you for your 
great kindness to the Chinese 
Mission. Let me particularly re- 
quest you to pray hard for my 
new Mission that many of these 
poor people here may be brought 
to the saving knowledge of 
Christ Crucified. 

I am sincerely yours in the 
Heart of Jesus, 

FR: RAPHAEL VANCE, C.P. 
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H. C. L. IN CHINA 

China, like every other country, is 
not backward in raising prices on her 
commodities. While the prices are not 
what you would call exorbitant, yet 
every penny counts when it comes to 
clothing and feeding our orphans; dis- 
tributing medicines gratis; building 
churches and chapels, etc. Years ago 
it were possible to build a Chapel for 
$500.00, because a large structure was 
not needed. However, to-day, with 
our constantly growing Christianitics 
here, we need fair sized chapels and 
churches. At present I have on hand 
the construction of a chapel, which 
will accommodate in the neighborhood 
of 300 persons comfortably. I have no 
hesitation saying, that before it is com- 
pleted the expenses will have come 


pretty close to the thousand “y 


mark and perhaps even cost more. 

It might be of interest to you, my 
friends, that the chapel will be dedi- 
cated to the Founder of the Passion- 
ists, St. Paul of the Cross. As soon as 
the chapel is finished then we can 
claim our privilege of reserving the 
Blessed Sacrament, which we _ have 
been without, because we had no suit- 
able home for Our Emmanuel. 

Realizing as I well do that the work 
entrusted to me in distant China is the 
work of God, I earnestly ask you, my 
friends to intercede for me that I 
might fulfill God’s designs in my re- 
gard. FATHER KEVIN, C. P. 


Some Supu Needs 


HE infrequency of Father F 
‘ ian’s name in our. miss 
columns is not due to any lack 
of interest on his part in the Readers 
of The Sign. The plain fact is that 
be has been kept so busy with the 
building of a new plant that he finds 
it almost im- 
possible to write 
anything be- 
yond brief 
notes. 

His six mis- 
sions take in the 
city of Supu and 
the adjacent 
country. The 
population of 
this district 4s 

FATHER FLAVIAN over _ 600,000. 
The Catholics number less than 300. 
Father Flavian is alone in this mission 
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and has all the responsibilities con- 
nected with it. The Augustinian priest 
with whom he was formerly associated 
has been appointed to another province. 

His responsibilities are vastly in- 
creased in consequence of his under- 
taking the construction of an entirely 
rew plant. It is dedicated to God 
under the title of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. When completed it will con- 
sist of a church, a priest’s house, and 
a school for boys and girls. The total 
ccst will be about $5,000. So far 
Father Flavian has been able to meet 
his expenses through the generosity 
of some personal friends; but his 
needs are somewhat beyond their 
means, and hence an appeal is made to 
the readers of this article to aid him 
iehis great undertaking. 

ather Flavian is in love with his 
people. He finds in them a_ ready 
response to the attractiveness of our 
Catholic Faith, and is most enthusiastic 
in his outlook for Catholicity in Supu. 
He is building for the future as he 1s 
convinced that it will require large 
buildings to accommodate his rapidly 
growing congregation. 

He needs about $1,500 to buy the 
bricks and cement necessary to com- 
plete his plant. Will you please help 
us to get that money for him? 

Four walls and a roof do not, of 
course, make a Catholic Church. 
Altars, statues, vestments, etc., are es- 
sential furnishings. Clients of our 
Blessed Lady will be glad, we are sure, 

contribute to a church under the 
. of her Immaculate Concep- 
tion, which Father Flavian is so 
courageously erecting in Supu. Will 
you let us have your donation at once? 


For Christ’s Sake 


HAT would you have done if 
(T) you had been an eyewitness of 

the tragic scenes on Calvary? 
Would you have been indifferent to 
the Divine Sufferer as were His Ro- 
man executioners who watched im- 
patiently for his death that they 
might be free to return to their bar- 
racks? Or would you have been one 
of the Jewish mob who sneered and 
mocked as they chanted their chorus 
of hate and defiance? Would you 
have remained unmoved as_ Christ 
hanged upon His Cross, covered with 
wounds, quivering with pain, and 
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A pious remembrance is requested in 
the prayers and good works of The 
Sign in behalf of the following re- 
cently deceased: 

REV. AMBROSE FARREL, C. P. 

SISTER MARY EUSEBIUS 


CATHERINE COSTELL O 
THOMAS WALS 


ANNA VERIAN 


May their souls and the souls of all 
the faithful departed, through the 
mercy of God, rest in peace. 











crushed by deepest sorrow? What 
help or comfort would you have given 
Him in that awful hour? 


Were you in China to-day with our 
Passionist Missionaries, you would see 
something of His sufferings repeated 
in “the least of His brethren.” You 
would see people groping in the un- 
holy darkness of paganism and call- 
ing, amid their dread superstition, for 
the light of faith. You would see the 
pain and shame of the poor, the home- 
less, the ignorant. 

Our Passionist Missionaries are do- 
ing all they can to help these poor 
people. They are bringing to them the 
comfort of Christ’s Cross. They are 
straining every energy to relieve the 
mystery and distress in which the peo- 
ple are engulfed. Every one can be 
a sharer in the great work of these 
Missionaries. An honest prayer, how- 
ever brief; a money donation, however 
small, will certainly help. 

It is Christ Crucified Himself Who 
says: “Whatsoever you do for the least 
of My children, you do it unto Me.” 


FATHERS DOMINIC AND PAUL WITH A CLASS OF CATHOLIC CHILDREN 
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With Our Little Missionaries 


BOTHERSOME BOBBIES! 


E have a big family of Bobby 
Mite Boxes in our office. Oh 
dear! They are the most dis- 
little fellows that we ever 
aw, dreamed of or read about. They 
laimed that when they consented to 


mntented 


Monastery, they never 
tended to stay more than a week at 
nost. They say this solitary life does 
t at all agree with their constitu- 
on! Would you believe it, the other 
30bby got so restless that he 
hopped onto a breeze and 
ent sailing right out the window! 
The whole Sign Staff gave chase, and 
he managing editor who is a cham- 
pion sprinter, caught the little mis- 
reant and brought him back, by the 
ar. He has been sulky ever since! 


ome to the 


y one 


ctually 


CHEERFUL CHILDREN 


You can imagine what a miserable 
liie we lead, with these disgruntled 
little fellows around! The managing 
editor is losing his hair at the rate 
of 500 a day! His secretary is think- 
ing seriously of going away from here 
o far that it will take $10.00 to send 
him a postal card! As for myself, there 

as much possibility of my being 
happy while this sad state of affairs 
continues as there is of a sunbeam 
death! Now, what we 
some cheerful children who 
discontented Bobbies 
We know a few things 
about human nature, and among other 
things this,—little children have the 
biggest hearts in the world. There- 
fore we are telling you our sorry plight 
and asking you to help us out of it. 


FIVE LITTLE MISSIONARIES 


Already some cheerful children have 
helped us in caring for our Bobby 


freezing to 
want is 
will give these 


1 good home! 


MARGARET 
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Mite Boxes. These are the first to 
join our army of Little Missionaries. 
We wish this army to grow until it 1s 
big enough and strong enough to win 
the whole world for Christ Crucified! 
Moreover we wish our little friends to 
know each other, and to stimulate one 
another by good example! This 
month we are introducing five of our 
bright, sunshiny, energetic little work- 
ers. Please do not be offended if you 
are not mentioned. Later on we hope 
to have your picture put in The Sign 
too. 
MARY SUNSHINE 


Just look at Mary’s smile and see ‘f 
I have not rightly named her! Some 
one had said if Mary ever goes to 
China—as is her present intention— 
she can convert any numbers of Chinks 
by just smiling at them. At present 
Mary is one of the best friends that 
Bobby Mite Box has. Her motto is: 
“A little more is always better than 
a little less.” The other day she sent 
in a request fora Mite Box and, my! 
but there was an awful fuss in our 
office! Every single Bobby wished to 
go, Mary has such a reputation for 
taking care of them! We should like 
all our children to cultivate Mary’s 
smile and Mary’s generous spirit! [ 
heard one Bobby telling another last 
night that girls like Mary Sunshine 
are as rare as icicles on the moon! 
Now, let us hear from you. Send us 
your smiling picture, and let us know 
that there are other sunshiny girls in 
the world who are willing to take good 
care of our Bobby Mite Boxes! 


ALVERA BRIGHTNESS! 

And now please look at Alvera 
Brightness! There is no better little 
Missionary here or there or any where 
else than Alvera! Alvera’s great ambi- 
tion in, life is to make the whole world 
know and love Our Blessed Lord. Also 
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she just “loves” The Sign which she 
considers the best magazine she ever 
read! Alvera wished to go to the 
Notre Dame Convention so that she 
could tell everyone about “her” Pas- 
sionist Missions in China. She was 
not allowed to go, being “too little”, 
However she wrote us: “We little 
ones can beat the big ones when it 
comes to taking care of Bobby Mite 
Box.” Another favorite saying of 
Alvera’s is, “Saying a thing is not do- 
ing it; not by a tooth-pick.” When 
the last Bobby that we sent to Alvera 
heard where he was going, so great 
was his joy that he started to whistle 
a tune in Irish, and the other Bobbies 
began to dance a jig. Oh how we 
wish we had a lot more like Alvera! 
Won’t some of our dear children “go 
and do likewise?” , 


PAUL THE GENEROUS 


This little boy was given five cents 
to buy an ice cream cone, but, instead, 
ke fed the nickel to Bobby Mite Box. 
That is the spirit that must convert 
China!. You notice that Paul looks 
quite serious. Well, you see his sister 
Margaret has just been trying to con- 
vince him that the girls of his Circle 
take better care of Bobby Mite Box 
than the boys. Paul told her that she 
was just talking, and that no amount 
oi talk makes anything but just—talk! 
Saying a thing doesn’t prove it, not by 
a tooth-pick. The fact is, Paul is an 
iaeal little Missionary. You boys who 
read about Paul the Generous, “Go 
and do likewise.” 


MARGARET, SISTER OF va 


You notice, too, that Margaret is 
looking very serious. Well, you know 
a woman must always have the last 
word. Margaret is thinking hard of 
what next to say to Paul after her 
picture has been snapped. Probably 
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it will be something like this. “I hope 
you remember that it was a girl, our 
dear Alvera, who started our Circle. 
Jf it wasn’t for her, those poor Fathers 
up in the Monastery would still be 
tothered by these fretting, little Bobby 
Mite Baxes who are forever telling 
them that they were never intended 
tc be monks! Besides, we feed them 
nickles and they get nice and fat. 
You boys give them pennies, and 
copper always makes them feel very 
Bobby Mite Box says that if 
anyone tried to tell him there were 
any better friends of his anywhere 
than Margaret, he would tell such a 
one in plain Irish to go take the specks 
off the Man in the Moon! 


sick! 


CHARLIE CHOW-CHOW AND 
EDDIE BOW-BOW 


These boys have adopted Chinese 
names because it is a matter of “do or 
die” with them, to see China or bust! 
If wishing a thing, were doing it, they 
would be over in China right now. You 
can see for your self that they are 
all ready to go, but they haven’t the 
price of the trip and though both are 
good swimmers, they admit a thousand 
miles is a trifle beyond their limit! 
However, they spent their free time 
collecting junk, and the bargains they 
drive with the junk man is worthy of 
a Shylock. They can’t understand why 
lots more children don’t take an inter- 
est in our Bobby Mite Boxes. Charlie 
says the girls of his Circle can talk 
all they want to, but “On the quiet, 

er, Eddie and I fed the Bobby 

e Box that Sister put under their 
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care, a quarter the other day, the poor 
little fellow nearly choked to death. 
He said that he had been starved so 
jong, that he only had energy enough 
to swallow pennies!” 


NOW, WHAT ABOUT YOU! 
Dear little Missionaries, 
hear from all of you! Write to us; 
send us your picture. The letter with 
the biggest smile in it and the most 
“smiling” picture will receive a prize. 
just now one of those bothersome 
Bobby Mite interrupted me, 
“Tell these children of yours that thev 
haven't heart to let us starve to 
death this old monastery.” 
“Saying a thing doesn’t prove it, not 
by a tooth-pick,” I replied, “Just wait 
and see, what these dear children are 
going to do for you!” 
Wishing you all a lot of everything, 


I am, 


we wish to 


Boxes 


any 
here in 


DADDY SENN FU. 

A good Catholic father after tell- 
ing his children the story of the Cruci- 
fixtion of Our Lord, said to them, 
“Now which of you can tell me why 
it was that when Jesus died the sun 
was darkened, the earth quaked, and 
the rocks were rent.” For a moment 
there was no answer, then Johnny, a 
lad of eight said, “Oh daddy, I know. 
When God died, people just couldn’t 
live without Him and the whole world 
went to smash.” 

There is much wisdom in the an- 
swer of little Johnny. The world is, 
in truth, so wicked and so full of mis- 
ery of all kinds because it does not 


know and love Our Saviour. This is 
especially true in China, where mil- 
lions and millions of people have 
never even heard the name of Jesus. 

Our little missionaries must not 
cease praying and working until 
Christ Crucified reigns over the vast 
Chinese Republic. This can not be 
accomplished in a week or a month 
or a year, but only by little and little. 

One little missionary writes: 

We are not going to let Tommy 
Mite-Box starve just because we have 
Sister says that the mis- 
sion work must have no vacation un- 
til the world knows Our 
Blessed Do you think that 
will ever be? If you could hear Wil- 
liam B. and some of the other 
preachers in our room you would 
think that everything was waiting 
just for them to do when they get 
big. 

We shall take good care of Tom- 
my Mite-Box during the summer 
months. Sister told this to the boys 
and some of them look as if they do 
not understand English. Fr. T. said 
we are too little to go to the Con- 
vention. But when it comes to work- 
ing for the Missions we little ones 
can beat the big ones . . . Sister said 
she hopes we have more workers and 
less preachers in our class next year. 

Tommy Mite-Box is not fasting 
during the hot weather. He eats all 
you give him and asks for more 
nickles and not so many pennies; cop- 
pers make me sick.” 

Yours till sunbeams freeze to death 

Dad-dee 


no school. 


whole 
Lord. 





_ _ Grateful 
Missions, 


Our CIRCLES: No 
15.80; No. 24, 4.00; ‘CALIFORNIA? 
‘rancisco. Mrs. E. Gis 208; t. o. Va 
CONNECTICUT: GAdeepect: Ww. 
1.00; ILLINOIS: te Pr... Bue 
Savanna; Mrs. B. .C., 2,00; 
I het ‘Baltimore: Miss E. R., — 
D. 7 1.00; Fr. S., 
S., 10.00; Catonsville: Ww. R 
M MASSAC: HUSETT S: Boston: Anon, 
Breen mtu 5.00; Charlestown: 
R. Q., 1.00; Chestnut Hill: C. & S. L. 
c hicopee Falls: Anon, 1.00; Roxbury: c D.. 
5.00; Somerville: C.'E. McC., 2.00: Stone. 
ham: A. M. W., 5.00; MISSOU RI N. P. 
School, 1.50; St. Louis Miss M. C. H., 


acknowledgement is 


10; Wilmington: Mrs. D. G. D., 
NEW JERS«cY: Bayonne: Mrs. A. C., 
apie M. P., 2. 00; Belmar: 5. & McG. 

100 ee q - 5.00; y M. 
{ : C. :,. 3.00; Hoboken: 
T ‘ . .00; & M., 3.70; } a 
5.00; J. P. 10.00; “Anon, 3.50; Laurel Hill: 
Miss L., 10.00; Newark: Miss J. M., 3.00; 


hereby 
and for the relief of the famine 


25, 
San 
1.00; 


5.00; 
5.00; 
Mrs. 
L., 1.85; 


1.00; 
NORTH CAROLINA Greenville Mrs. H. S., 
4 15.00; 
1.00; 
6.50; 
R., 


made for 
sufferers: 


E. G L., 1.00; M. &S., 
E. Hi, 1.00; 

xc t. &, 
A. ° i 


5.00; E. F., 2.00; 
Miss A. D., 5.00; Or: ange: 
5.00; G. H., 10.00; Pate rson: 
1.00; Plainfield: C. A. K., 2.00; 
Princeton: Miss O. C., 10.00; Ridgewood: 
Anon, 4.50; Summit E. L., 2.00; A. 
2.00; Trenton: J. J. M., 4.00; Union Hill: 
A. W., 5.00; Miss R., 13. @; A. V., 5.97; 
Mrs. ae 5.00; V ailsburg; A'F riend, 1.00; 
West Hoboken : A. H., 5.00; D. S.. 9.00; 
Miss M. 1.00; W. “=. 5 "00; eS ae 
2.00; vs Re... R. ie M., 5.00; West 
New York: Anon, 5.00; Jersey City: Mrs. 
Cc. J. B., 2.60; Mrs. H., 1000; L T. BR, 
3.00; J. J. C., 5.00; pa Z., 2.00; J. J. 
O° R., 5.00; Anon, 103.00; M. T. McA., 2.00; 
Mrs. N. oF 5.00; E. T. Ly 2.46; Burling- 
ton; T. M., 1.00; Anon, 1.00; NEW YORK: 
Babylon M. A. H., 1.50; Mr. McG., 10.00; 
Anon, ° 5.00 Brooklyn: B., 5.00; E. B.. 
5.00: P. D., 50.00; Mrs. A. L., 20.00; 
E. S., 1.00; Mrs. A. R., 10.00; S. O’C., 
8. 50; “Miss, ‘McC., 2.00; Mrs. J.’ B., 1.00; 
ie C., 3.00; Mrs. M. U., 6.00; Buffalo: 


Sauk a 60; Anon, 79.73; Elmhurst: B. F. T., 


donations received up to and including the 10th of August, 


2 2.00 ; ao ont: 


10. 00; 
M. M. V., 
Miss M. M.., 
1.00; t C., 


Cleveland: Mrs. C. 


=, 10.00; 
4-00; 





for the Chinese 


N. C,, 


Jamestown: : 


3.00: 


” 


} 5.00; “Tarrytown: 

: Whitestone: 'N. 

5.00; PENNSYLVANIA: ” Phila- 
J. K., 1.00; G. F. C., 50.00 
Anon, 2.00; ma. A. Co 1.00: 

M. C. . i 00; Pittsburgh: 
.50; « 20.00: Anon, 
1.00; R. R., 166; H. C., 4.30; 

59.00; Scranton: Mrs. V 2 

and Friends, 15. 00; Mrs. 

2.00; Mrs. H. C., 2 

ee 5.00; Sunbury: a. RR 

J..: ne 5.00: apnea: 
T., 5.00; M. C., 3.00; 

5.00; Miss E. H., 5.00; Mr. 
OKL. AHOMA: Tulsa: R. Ww. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Mrs. A. E., 

Anon, 3.00; Anon, 2.00, 10.00, 4.00, 

1.00, 30,00. 


Anon, 


00; Miss S 
, 3.00; 
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The National Pastorals of the Amer- 
ican Hierarchy. 1792-1919. Notes and 
Index by Rev. Peter Guilday, Ph.D. 
National ‘Catholic Welfare Council. 
Washington, D. C. $2.62. (Postage 
included). 

Dr. Guilday has done the Church in 
this country a signal service by edit- 
ing this book. His reasons for its pub- 
lication are: first, because “there does 
not exist a complete set of these Na- 
tional Pastorals of the American 
Hierarchy; and, secondly, because 
“they contain not only the history of 
the Catholic Faith in this country from 
the establishment of the Hierarchy 
down to the present time, but they 
offer a prudent and sagacious com- 
mentary upon the events of the past 
and upon the influences which have at 
various epochs affected the Catholic 
life of our beloved country.” 

There are thirteen Pastorals in all; 
twelve issued as a result of a conciliar 
assembly of the American Bishops, 
and one, the result of a general meet- 
ing of the bishops in Washington in 
1919, 

One can not but be impressed by 
the clear, forcible and eloquent pre- 
sentation of Catholic truth in these 
Pastorals as well as the prudent ap- 
plication of the same to the various 
phases of our American life during 
the growth of our young Republic. 
Again and again the basic principles of 
Catholicism are stressed. A thorough 
Catholic education for the children is 
insisted on; as well as that the clergy 
be holy and learned; that the home be 
a sanctuary of peace and love; that 
the home and foreign missions be well 
cared for; and that due respect be 
had for authority, whether ecclesiasti- 
cal or civil. Then too, the peculiar 
problems of each age are solved with a 
singular prudence, dangers to faith and 
morals pointed out, and means sug- 
gested to remedy rampant evils. 

The Firebrand of the Indies. A Ro- 
mance of St. Francis Xavier. E. K. 
Seth-Smith. The MacMillan Co.; 
New York. 

This book is an interesting romance, 
but it is not by any means a faithful 
portrayal of the character of St. Fran- 


cis Xavier. Above all else, Francis 
Xavier was a great gaint, and it is just 
this, his sanctity which the author fails 
to appreciate. The impression that the 
reader gets is that St. Francis was a 
bold, zealous adventurous priest, rough 
and ready like the people of his time; 
not the gentle, refined, saintly genius 
known to history as The Apostle of 
the Indies. 


The American Convert Movement. 
Edward J. Mannix, S. T. L. The 
Devin Adair Co. New York. $2.00. 


The author of this admirable little 
volume endeavors to deduce the full 
apologetic value from the American 
Convert Movement which has been 
going on since the days of Bishop Car- 
roll and which was never stronger 
than at the present time. Yearly, 
60,000 converts are being received into 
the Church in this country. The delib- 
erate action of these normal, free- 
willed, serious people in a matter so 
vital as religion, should have an im- 
mense bearing upon other thinking 
men and women. “Example is the 
school of mankind and they will learn 
at no other.” 


Dr. Mannix’s purpose is to show the 
strict logicality of the mental proc- 
esses through which. these people 
passed in rejecting error and embrac- 
ing truth. Treating the matter from a 
purely psychological viewpoint he 
breaks up the conversion process into 
four stages. First there is the Occa- 
sion stage in which “the idea that 
Truth might be in the Catholic Church 
is first experienced. Secondly, “the 
Conscience stage,” a moral obligation 
to investigate is experienced. There 
follow the “Investigation stage,” in 
which the motives of faith are exam- 
ined. Finally, the fourth stage, “Faith,” 
in which Truth, being fully known, is 
embraced. A chapter is devoted to 
each of these stages—chapters that 
are philosophically sound and most 
convincing. Not the least of this book’s 
values are the statistics and incidents 
relative to the conversion processes of 
prominent American men and women 
who have returned to the One True 
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Fold during the last century and a 
quarter. 

Catholics can hardly find a better 
book to give their inquiring non- 
Catholic friends than this excellent lit- 
tle work. Priests will find it invaluable 
in work with their convert classes and 
prospective converts. 


Marie De L’Agnus Dei. Rev. 
Michael P. Hull, S. J. The MacMillan 
Co., New York. $2.25. 

The life of this saintly young re- 
ligious may almost be called an autg- 
biography, so replete is it with aud} 
tions and extracts from her own wr 
ings. However, the small portion of 
the book contributed by the author is 
most creditably done. 

“T am willing to suffer, to suffer my 
whole life long, but I will be a saint,” 
sums up the character of Marie-Anna 
Herve Bazin. Even as a child, sanctity 
was her one ideal; to be the little fi- 
ancee of Jesus, her greatest desire. 
Naturally her thoughts turned to the 
cloister, and at an early age, she en- 
tered the Society of Marie-Repara- 
trice. 

Because of her well known holiness, 
her bright, joyous nature and brilliant 
talents, her Society expected great 
things from Marie. In reality, owing 


to physical ailments, she was ae) 


ally helpless during the few year 
her religious life and she died at the 
age of twenty-four. For a long time 
the physicians failed to diagnose her 
case properly and she was compelled 
to endure the humiliation of being con- 
sidered a mere neurotic. This was 
harder to bear than the severe pains 
caused by her sickness. But Marie 
never faltered in her resolution to sui- 
fer, to suffer her whole life long. 
Lonely, broken in spirit, her life 
ruined from every human viewpoint, 
she yet smiled at God through her 
tears, conscious that “Love is bought 
by pain, and gain by loss.” There is 
a sublime heroism about the life of 
this young religious which defies all 
description. Only the Catholic Church 
can produce such an example of liie- 
long, self-less devotedness to God as 
Marie De L’Agnus Dei. 
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HIS picture represents Christ knocking at a door. 


It is symbolic 


of any inspiration He sends to our heart to do a good deed. 


“Behold I stand at the door and knock.” 
as an inspiration. 


He may use anything 


To some this page may be one of His inspirations. 
Every good work should have our hearty approval. 


It should also have 


our help, if we can afford to give it. To help the Chinese Missions is not 
It is a high privilege. 


to throw something to a begging charity. 


regard it is such! 


Please 


In helping the Missions you are extending the boundaries of Christ’s 


Kingdom, you are bringing His grace to souls for whom He died, you are 
supporting the arms of His unselfish Missionaries, you are storing up 
treasure for eternity, you are working with Christ, who deigns not only to 
accept your help but even to need it! 


CATECHISTS 


A Catechist is absolutely neces- 
sary in every Chinese village, 
where there are only a_ few 
Catholics. His office is to teach 
Christian Doctrine, to preside at 
the public prayers when the priest 
cannot be present, to visit the sick, 
and baptize the dying. The sum 
of $15.00 monthly will support a 
Catechist and permit him to give 
all his time to the work of the 
mission, 


* MISSION-CIRCLES 

A mission-Circle is a group of 
persons who are interested in the 
missions and who contribute a 
definite sum every week for the 
missions. A Senior Circle is com- 
posed of men and women. A Ju- 
nior Circle is composed of boys 
and girls. Why not start a Circle 
today. Write for further infor- 
mation, 


OUR MISSIONARIES 


Passionist Missionaries now la- 
boring in China are: 

Father Dominic Langenbacher 

Father Celestine Rodden 

Father Agatho Purtill 

Father Raphael Vance 

Father Paul Ubinger 

Father Kevin Murray 

Father Flavian Mullins 

Father Timothy McDermott 

Designated gifts and contribu- 
tions for individual missionaries 
will be promptly forwarded. 


MITE BOXES AND DIME 
BANKS 


An easy way of helping the Mis- 
sions is to patronize the Mite-Box 
or Dime-Bank. Coins dropped in- 
to these will not be missed. We 
have one ready for you. A card 
will fetch it by return mail. Write 
the card now! 


BUILDINGS 


_ Buildings are urgently needed 
in the Passionist Missions in Hu- 


nan. 
ing: 
A CHAPEL 
A SCHOOL 
AN ORPHANAGE.... 


Donors have 
naming the 
honor to be 


Approximate cost of build- 


5,000.00 

the privilege of 
building. What an 
allowed to erect a 





HERE AND NOW! 


We all wish to do something 
for God and Souls. 


The difficulty with many of 
us is that we don’t know how. 
On this page you will find 
some helpful hints. Read. 
them carefully. 


We are not ignorant—we 
know the True God. Help 
to bring the knowledge of 
Him to the pagans of China! 
We are rich—none of us is 
starving. Give something to 
feed the famine-stricken 
poor of China! 


We have all the treasures of 
our Catholic Faith. Do some- 
thing to bring that Faith, 
with its blessings, to the un- 
fortunate Chinese! 


Thoughtfulness and forget- 
fulness are the main reasons 
for many a neglected oppor- 
tunity. 


We often dream of doing 
big things which we'll prob- 
ably never be able to do; and 
we fail to do the many little 
things that we can easily do. 
If your means are limited, 
don’t think about building a 
chapel or school or orphan- 
age. Just send us a nickel or 
a dime to buy a few bricks! 
Every gift to the Missions, 
no matter how small, will be 
gratefully received. 











home for the Blessed Sacrament, 
or a school where Christ’s religion 
is taught or an institution where 
the poor, the sick and the orphan 
are cared for in His Name! What 
better memorial to a deceased 
father or mother! 


BRICKS 


You may not be able to donate 
the money for an entire building. 
You can contribute to one. How 
about buying some bricks. They’re 
cheap. 

ONE BRICK—ONE CENT! 

TRIP-SPONSORS 


Trip-Sponsors pay the traveling 
expenses of the Missionaries from 
America to China. Expenses 
amount to about $500.00. In a 
few months we shall have at least 
four more Missionaries going to 
China. Who will be the first Trip- 
Sponsor? 


BABIES 

You know what a Baby is. But 
(thank God!) you are not familiar 
with starving and abandoned 
Babies. These are very common 
in China. An abandoned Baby can 
be rescued for $5.00. A starving 
Baby can be fed for $5.00 a month. 
“As long as you did it ta the 
least of My brethren, you did it 
unto Me!” 


NO POCKETS 


It is a great mistake to give 
nothing because you can give only 
a little. Give what you can. Make 
the most of your best. And— 
Now! There are no pockets in the 
shroud. We carry no_ worldly 
goods into eternity. Nothing but 
our souls! 


ADDRESS 


Please address all communica- 
tions about the Passionist Mis- 
sions in China to 


THE SIGN 


The Passionist Fathers 
West Hoboken, N. J. 














During the past month 
many have asked for Dime 
Banks or Mite Boxes. Did 
you forget to ask? It is one 
way of helping the Chinese 


Missions. 


THE SIGN 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


Di Bank 
Please send me Mien i. for the Chinese Missions 





(NAME) 





(ADDRESS) 








The Passionists 
SKETCHES: HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL 


By THE Very Rev. Fetix Warp, C. P. 


. . a —e : — 
This splendid volume contains the history of the 


Passionist Order with special chapters on its THE pASSIONIST 5 
growth in the United States. age —. 


It is charmingly written by one who is thoroughly 
familiar with the traditions of the Order and has 
had ready access to its historical documents. 


This book will interest the general historian and 
the student of Church History. It will be a rich 
addition to the libraries of Religious Commu- 
nities. It has a personal appeal for the friends 
of the Passionist Fathers. 


Price, $4.00 


Postage, 20 Cents 


forwrave THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 
































ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


FREDERICK BERKE 


Carpenter and Builder 


721 Dodd St. West Hoboken, N. J. 


Jobbing Promptly Attended To 












TEL. HOBOKEN 1455-1456 


EARL F. BOSWORTH 


Funeral Director 


“Superior Service of the Highest 


Standard” 


311 WILLOW AVENUE 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 




















UR representative has called at 
the Brunswick Laundry, 220 
Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J., and made a thorough inspection 
of the Largest Laundry in America. He 
was astonished to find cleanliness and 
sanitation brought to perfection, he has 
found over 300 Employees, cheerful, 
healthy and satisfied with their jobs, 
their pay and their employers. Patrons 
are always invited to visit this large 
plant and see for themselves the process 
of washing and ironing. The Bruns- 
wick Laundry’s policy has always been 
fair play to all employees and custom- 
ers. We gladly recommend this firm 
to our readers. 














KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 


Yates 


43rd St. at Times Square 
ey een 


from Broadway 
An Eating Place of Exceptional Merit 


Moderate prices for the market's 
best. Clean and wholesome food 
served neatly and quickly. 
Regularly patronized by hosts of 
men and women who know good 
food and appreciate low prices. 


Banquets and Special Dinners Arranged 


Telephone Bryant 9775 


Toseph P. Morrissey 


Manager 

















Artistic and Devotional Crucifixes 


The Crucifix is the most valuable articie of devotion for personal and 
home use. 


No Catholic should be without a Crucifix to be constantly carried on, 
the person. 


Nothing is so inspiring in the home as an image of Christ Crucified. 


We have been fortunate in securing at very reasonable prices a supply of 
artistic and devotional Crucifixes. 


They are made of the finest genuine ebony wood with figures of silver’ 
oxidized French grey. 


They will be sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 


Weare so sure that you will be pleased with any you buy that if you are 
not satisfied you may return it at our expense and we shail gladly refund 
your money. 


No. 10. Size 11 inches 


These Crucifixes can be blessed with the indulgences of a Happy Death and the Stations of the Cross 


THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 














STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


OF 
Highland Trust Company 
Of New Hersey 
Cor, Summit Avenue and Demott Street 
AT TRANSFER STATION 
WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. 


t Close of Business, December 30, 1922 
’ 





r.-SOURCES 

ks and Bonds 

lortgages 

Loans (Demand and ‘lime) ... 
Is Purchased 

Banking House 

urniture and Fixtures 

ash on Hand 

Jue from Banks 

Accrued Interest 


$1,780,911.36 
1,060,203.41 
155,850.00 
783,625.17 
85,241.22 


31,287.05 


$4,219,068.29 
LIABILITIES 


Surplus and Profits 103,571.34 
PIOBOSIED « £:6cssseniccasesaicacasas 3,815,496.95 


$4,219,068.29 


Trust Funds are kept separate from the 
assets of the Company 





A 
Banking 
House 


of Merit 


OUR 
FRIENDLINESS 
AND 
HELPFULNESS TO 
OUR PATRONS IS 
A VALUABLE 
ASSET NOT 
LISTED 


2 Per Cent Interest 
Ailowed on Check Accounts 
4 Per Cent Interest 


Paid on Special Accounts 


BUSINESS FIRMS and 
INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


All business entrusted to us will 
receive prompt and accurate 
attention 
OFFICE HOURS 

Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturdays, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 


| Monday evenings, 6 P. M. to 


8:30 P. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 














